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THE RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION, CHILD-PARENT RELATIONS, 
AND CERTAIN LIFE PATTERNS FOR 
THE ADULT RELIGIOUS LIFE 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 
Brooklyn, New York 


ISTORICALLY there has been little interest in finding out 
how any one’s religious life comes to take the form it does. 
_ This has been true in spite of the fact that religious history has 
been marked by a great deal of variety, both in terms of personality 
and in form of religious expression. From Christian circles have 
come such pairs of contemporary and more or less antithetical 
persons as Augustine and Pelagius, Anselm and Abelard, Aquinas 
and Scotus, Luther and Zwingli, Calvin and Arminius, Socinus 
and George Fox, Wolff and Francke, Hume and Wesley, Ingersoll 
and Beecher. Many of them were centers of long and heated con- 
troversy, but the question of how they came to differ was never 
asked. Interest was centered upon conformity of belief and prac- 
tice. A man was asked only where he stood, and if he did not 
stand with the authorities, ecclesiastical and political, he was ush- 
ered out of church and nation with varying degrees of politeness. 
Traditionally the church has had no scientific interest in discover- 
ing the laws of religious development. 
Prof. William James was the first to give serious study to 
' the varieties of religious experience with a view to discovering 
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some of their sources. His work, which was begun in the late 
nineties, was confined chiefly to a study of the point of focus in the 
religious life, a study of the two types which he called the “sin- 
sick” and the “healthy-minded”. Since then Coe and Starbuck have 
studied the differences between conversion and progressive de- 
velopment types. Leuba has studied the lives of some of the great 
mystics and Pratt has sought to explain the religious consciousness 
in its various forms of expression. _ The findings of these men 
have had factual value, but their greatest worth perhaps accrues 
from the fact that they have helped to create an attitude of whole- 
some questioning with regard to the whole religious life. 

There is today a decided interest in the psychology of the 
religious life. The work of the above mentioned men and the de- 
velopment of psychological science generally, with its application 
to all phases of life, doubtless account for part of this new interest; 
yet for the most part it seems to be born of very practical consider- 
ations. In the past two or three decades we have been giving our- 
selves increasingly to the task of religious education. Programs 
and more programs have been devised. New educational buildings 
have been erected and many old plants have been renovated to con- 
form with educational aims and methods. Yet there is a good 
deal of doubt whether with all these programs and equipment we 
have really done a good job. We doubt this especially when we 
think in terms of personality integration and social adjustments. 
Marked increases of mental illness and emotional maladjustment, 
much of it from the ranks of the religious, make us wonder if 
we have done all we can to build and conserve the integrity of the 
individual. A quite general religious scepticism and a more ag- 
gressive though more limited atheism make us doubt whether we 
have done a good job intellectually. Increases of crime, divorce, 
and social conflict lead us to question the social effectiveness of our 
programs. These considerations force us to ask which environ-’ 
mental and experiential factors are really significant for the adult 
personality and religious life. We feel there is little hope of “con- 
trolling the product” of our educational efforts unless we can find 
out these things and adapt our procedure accordingly. 

The most generally accepted theory of the religious life is the 
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view that a man becomes religiously what he has been taught to be. 
The programs of church, Sunday school, college, and seminary 
rest on this assumption. Yet various facts throw doubt on the 
complete trustworthiness of this assumption. For instance, almost 
every seminary graduating class includes men who are almost the 
opposite of what they have been “taught” to be. All the denomi- 
nations produce men who differ greatly from each other. From 
Baptist ranks spring both a John Roach Straton and a Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. From Presbyterian background come both a 
“Billy” Sunday and a Norman Thomas. Most congregations, of 
whatever denomination, have among their members both Modern- 
ists and Fundamentalists unless one of the groups has withdrawn 
because of incompatibility; and this condition prevails in spite of 
the fact that the formal religious training of both groups has been 
very similar. Some members of orthodox churches go over to 
Christian Science or to some of the occult cults, although they had 
received the same instruction—or the same lack of instruction— 
as those who remain. Others, like Ingersoll, become antagonistic 
to religion, although having had a great deal of religious instruc- 
tion in the early years. In America and England the pros and 
antis of the Anglo-Catholic Movement grow up in the same situ- 
ation so far as formal religious instruction goes. On the continent 
Barthians and non-Barthians spring from the same congregations 
and educational centers. Clearly the view that a man becomes 
religiously what he has been taught to be does not fully explain 
many of the current religious phenomena, although there is doubt- 
less some truth in the proposition. 

How then shall we account for the well known variety of 
religious belief, attitude, and practice? Conceivably many ap- 
proaches might be made to the problem. The approach set forth 
in this paper is therefore presented only as one worthy of consider- 
ation. Naturally it cannot give any final word. 

Some acquaintance with the more dynamic viewpoint of the 
newer genetic psychology and some experience in the fields of child- 
guidance and social psychiatry as well as the pastorate have led the 
author to ask if people may not act in their religious life pretty 
much according to the same emotional and behavior patterns as in 
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other phases of their everyday living. This has seemed to be 
noticeably true in some cases. Then, in view of the primary im- 
portance which psychology reveals child-parent relations in the 
early years to have for the later life of the individual, one is led to 
consider the significance of parental roles for both the characteristic 
life patterns and the adult religious life. In response to these 
queries the author has made a study of 385 people in terms of com- 
paring the relative degrees of relationship which the following 
three groups of factors have to their adult religious life, namely, 
religious instruction, child-parent relations, and certain life patterns 
built up through repeated everyday experiences. 

Naturally only a summary of the more significant findings 
can be given in this brief paper and practically no consideration can 
be given to the method of the study. If any semblance of dogma- 
tism appears in the presentation, it is incident to the necessary con- 
densation of material. 


I DISCOVERING EXISTING RELATIONSHIPS: 
PERSONS STUDIED 


Of the 385 persons studied, there were twenty more men than 
women. Not quite half were married. Age ranged from 18 to 
65 years. Educational status was superior, two-thirds having had 
a college education. All the major denominations were included, 
with the larger representations from the Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Unitarians. Seventy-one were not 
church members. As to doctrinal position, the whole range was 


covered with a somewhat larger number of those having liberal or 


modernist leanings. Thirty-seven Agnostics and thirty-nine 
Atheists were included. Seventy-seven of the 385 were clergymen. 
Data was collected chiefly by means of a questionnaire on which 


subjects recorded about 230 responses, religious and otherwise. 


Conclusions are based on statistical computations. 


RELIGIOUS FACTORS 


We cannot, of course, study the religious life in toto. We 
must differentiate certain qualitative factors and measure them 
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quantitatively. Five major types of factors have been studied, 
namely, (1) beliefs, with the tendency to conservatism or liberal- 
ism; (2) church activity; (3) prayer habits; (4) point of focus, as 
between “‘sin-sickness” and “healthy-mindedness”; and (5) values 
derived from religious life. 

Most religious people get many values in their religious life, 
but the relative importance of various values is different for differ- 
ent people. We have differentiated three kinds of values. First 
are what we have called “reception values’. Many peo- 
ple seek and find in their religious life certain definite end val- 
ues, values they want for themselves. They pray for them. 
They choose hymns which express them. They think of God in 
terms of them,—such values as assurance of forgiveness, increased 
sense of security, inner peace and harmony, health, protection from 
accident and calamity, assurance of immortality and happy after- 
life, etc. They are values held to be good in themselves and are 
associated with a God who protects, heals, comforts, supports, 
gives. The second group is what we have called “growth values’. 
The aim here is not so much to get certain things as to grow toward 
the ideal in this or that particular: to know one’s duty and be able 
to do it; to be able to control one’s temper and appetites; to see, 
admit, and correct faults in the self; to find something loveable in 
men and to be able to forgive their offenses; to grow in Christ- 
likeness. In this connection God is thought of as Light and Truth, 
Friend and Companion, and religion as enlightenment, reinforce- 
ment, strengthening. The third group is “service values”. God is 
here thought of as a very social God. The worshiper is con- 
cerned to learn and express only love and good-will to men; he is 
zealous for justice and social righteousness; he works for world 
peace and brotherhood; he gives himself to the point of suffering, 
if need be. 

Thinking of the religious life in terms of these several factors, 
we may now take up in turn the three main types of influence or 
areas of experience which conceivably may contribute something 
to the form of religious life, namely, religious instruction, child- 
parent relations, and certain psychological patterns. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE ADULT RELIGIOUS LIFE 


First we may consider briefly the religious influence factors. 
Though all correlations in the study are relatively low, seldom ex- 
ceeding .50, in the main the amount of Sunday school attendance 
has a somewhat higher correlation with most of the factors of the 
adult religious life than have other factors of influence. The higher 
r’s or coefficients of correlation are with conservatism of belief, 
“growth values”, and “service values”. These are .43 to .45. 

The amount of the parents’ church attendance has only a five 
or six point lower correlation with these various measures than the 
subjects’ Sunday school attendance has. This is true also of the 
degree to which mothers told the children stories of God’s love, 
taught them bedside prayers, and otherwise influenced them posi- 
tively, except that this influence of the mother has a somewhat 
higher relation to “reception values”. The fathers’ influence of 
this kind is less related to doctrinal conservatism and “reception 
values’, and a little more associated with “service values” and 
prayer habits. Subjects who are more or less active in the church 
had twice as much of this kind of influence on the part of the 
mother as had those who never attend church. 

Both the fathers’ and mothers’ efforts to scare the children 
with threats of God and efforts to compel them to go to church and 
Sunday school have a small negative correlation with all religious 
factors. These negative influences of the parents are associated 
also with a strong sense of guilt. 

The most consistent variation of subjects’ church activity is 
with their parents’ church habits and with their own earlier Sunday © 
school attendance. These two influences are of course the most 
like the habit of attending church, which-suggests that the degree 
of carry-over probably depends considerably on the degree to which 
there are common elements in the influence factor and the adult 
habit factor. Subjects active in church average twice as much of 
both of these influences as those who never attend. 

As for the group religious influence in the home, namely 
family worship and the saying of grace, it seems that the saying of 
grace alone has just as high a relationship with adult religious fac- 
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tors as does the saying of grace and family worship which includes 
prayer and Bible reading. Those who had these influences seek 
all three kinds of religious values appreciably more than do those 
who had no grace or worship in the home. Those who had family 
worship are also somewhat more conservative in beliefs. 

In summarizing this phase of the study then, it may be said 
that the usual religious influences, Sunday school attendance, 
parents’ church attendance, family worship, and the direct instruc- 
tion and influence of the fathers and mothers, all tend to increase 
the religious activity of those who were subject to those influences. 
When the fathers’ and mothers’ instruction and influence were 
accompanied with a feeling of being against the child, the influence 
was negative, except to increase somewhat the child’s sense of guilt. 


CHILD-PARENT RELATIONS AND THE ADULT RELIGIOUS LIFE 


We have just mentioned child-parent relationships in so far as 
these had to do with religious instruction or influence. We have 
wondered if other everyday relationships with parents may have 
something to do with the adult religious life, and have therefore 
studied them in this regard. 

Three parental roles were differentiated, and measured by 
subjects’ use of a check list. The first, or “doing for” role includes 
such things as caressing the child when hurt, fondling, tucking into 
bed, getting nearly everything wanted, entertaining by telling 
stories, etc., attention in which the parent has a strong feeling of 
fondness for the child and the child is in a decidedly dependent re- 
lation to the parent. The second is the “doing with” role, or atten- 
tion in which the parent is friendly but the child is active also, in- 
cluding such matters as playing with the child, working with him, 
helping with school lessons, answering questions with understand- 
ing, and talking over matters of family interest with respect for 
the child’s interest and opinion also. The third, or “opposition” 
role includes threatening, scolding and punishing, forms of atten- 
tion in which the parent is arrayed against the child. 

Subjects’ intimacy with each parent, their idealization of each 
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parent, their rebellion against parental authority, and the amount 
of friction between the two parents were measured also.” 

Now the results indicate that these supposedly nonreligious 
factors have considerable to do with the religious life of the sub- 
jects. It is very evident that a positive feeling relation between 
parents and children tends to be followed by some kind of religious 
belief and attitude in the adult years. On the other hand a negative 
feeling between parents and children tends-to be followed by ir- 
religion and active opposition to the forces of religion. For ex- 
ample, the mothers’ “doing with” and subjects’ intimacy with each 
parent have positive correlations of .25 to .30 with nearly all re- 
ligious factors; the subjects’ rebellion against parental authority 
has a .25 to .30 negative correlation with the adult religious factors, 
and the parents’ opposition role has either a negative or negligible 
relation with all religious factors. The fathers’ opposition and 
the friction between the parents seem to be chiefly responsible for 
subjects’ rebellion against parental authority, which thus carries 
over into opposition to religion; r for fathers’ opposition is .52, 
and for parental friction is .35. It would thus appear that if we 
want to prevent the development of Atheists we shall have to work 
with the parents chiefly, getting them to quit fighting between them- 
selves and with their children. In passing, it is interesting to notice 
that the mothers’ opposition to subjects breeds much less rebellion, 
r being only .18; but the mothers’ opposition tends to produce self- 
consciousness in the subjects, r being .51, whereas the same for the 
father is zero. 

Of all these child-parent relations, the “doing with” role of 
each parent has somewhat the highest positive relation with re- 
ligious life, and especially is this true of “growing values” and 


1 Measurement of these and many other categories was made by subjects’ ratings 
on descriptive scales, of which the following is a sample: The three columns are for 
childhood, teens and recent or present : 


RESPONSE TO PARENTAL DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 


a|—— —|—— Docile, no feeling of rebellion; took as a matter of course 

Docile to avoid trouble; occasional resentment 

Inwardly resentful; defiant once in a while 

d|——|—— |_| Openly defiant; ran away from home or often threatened to; sassed 
back; sometimes kicked and struck person punishing 


b]| —|——_|—— 


c| || — 


a 
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“service values”. The matter of co-operation in an atmosphere of 
trust and love seems to lead considerably to a similar attitude to- 
ward God and the whole of things. This is not surprising, of 
course, for this is influence that has been translated into action and 
habit, and every environmental influence really becomes an influence 
only as it is translated into response, into feeling, into action. Ac- 
quiring in the home habits of love and co-operation, and feelings 
of trust and confidence, men seem to express themselves religiously 
according to the same pattern. Acquiring habits of distrust and 
opposition, they tend to express themselves religiously according 
to this pattern. 


WHAT ARE LIFE PATTERNS OR PSYCHOLOGICAL PATTERNS? 


It has just been pointed out that a positive satisfying feeling 
of love and trust, on the one hand, and a negative, unsatisfying 
feeling of distrust and opposition, on the other hand, tend to carry 
over into the religious life with similar results there. The same 
pattern of response and outlook seems to be operative in the home 
life and in the adult religious life. The former we call a co-oper- 
ation or intimacy pattern, the latter an opposition or rebellion pat- 
tern. We may call these reaction patterns, behavior patterns, life 
patterns, or psychological patterns; but in any event the meaning is 
pretty much the same. They mean simply feeling or actions that 
are repeated in similar forms. A quotation from Dr. Leslie B. 
Hohman will make clearer the use of the term pattern in this con- 
nection. 


By the term ‘life patterns’ I mean to suggest that life tends to repeat the 
same story over and over again. It is like a symphony or sonata—the same 
theme repeatedly recurs, each time to be developed a little differently; and 
then come combinations with other primary themes and with secondary themes. 
When one hears the final product, one is aware only of music—beautiful or 
discordant, major or minor, sad or cheerful, triumphant or hopeless—the sum 
total of the composition. The musician can analyze this for us, can separate 
the harmonies and tell us how they are put together to give the results we 
hear. He shows us that music has a pattern or a series of patterns, which 
are made up of harmonies and melodies and themes and counter-asserting 
themes, and that unless they are put together properly, the result will be poor 
music. 
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Now the psychiatrist and psychologist are busy in the same way in study- 
ing the main themes, the dominant pitch and keys, the harmonies, and the dis- 
sonances of life experience and situation. I choose music as an analogue 
because it and life have, in addition to the mechanical patterns, patterns that 
are inspirational and creative. 

When we study life and music, we discover that their totality and beauty 
are built upon patterns that are relatively simple; that the putting together of 
these parts is an important business ; that the final result is good only in so far 
as the original themes are good and the manipulation-of them is satisfactory. 
Music and life, if they are fine, seem God-given miracles, but one discovers 
that they are fine because the parts and the ways of handling these parts are 
good.” 


The findings of this study suggest that it might be said with 
equal truthfulness, “Religion, if it is fine, seems a God-given 
miracle, but one discovers that it is fine because the parts and ways 
of handling these parts are good, because the basic feeling and be- 
havior patterns are good and the ways of their working together 
are good.” In this inquiry only four sets of contrasting patterns 
have been studied. These were selected because, in view of the 
nature of religion, they seemed to offer a promising field for study. 
We shall consider in turn these four sets. 


LIFE PATTERNS AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE: REBELLION-COOPERATION 


One of these pairs of patterns we have already discussed in 
part, namely, co-operation-rebellion. We might add that friction be- 
tween the children in a family has a negative correlation with relig- 
ious factors, but not as high a correlation as does rebellion against 
parental authority. The way in which this rebellious pattern works 
out, expressing itself in various phases of life, is well illustrated by 
the remark of a member of an Atheist society, who in addressing 
the group and pleading with visitors to join the organization, said, 
“Now if you want to learn to swim and be a good swimmer, you’ve 
got to swim against the tide—you’ll never learn by drifting with 
it.” He indicated that to belong to this organization and work for 
it was like swimming against the tide; you had to fight and it made 
you strong, etc. Then he added, “I tell you I'll never belong to any 
organization that gets to be successful, and if this organization 


2 “The Formation of Life Patterns”, Mental Hygiene, Jan. 1927. 
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ever gets to be successful, I'll get out.” Atheists as a group aver- 
aged much more rebellion against parental discipline than other 
groups did, although some individuals did not appear to have re- 
belled at all. 

On the co-operation side, the amount of friendship and of 
interest in companionship has a little higher correlation with re- 
ligious factors than does intimacy with parents, which was dis- 
cussed under child-parent relationships. Especially is this true of 
“service values”. 

In both co-operation and rebellion, the pattern seems to get 
started in the children’s responses to parents, especially to the 
parent of the opposite sex. Then they carry these ways of feeling 
and acting over into other relationships, as to brothers and sisters, 
playmates, teachers, and later to other adult persons; and as they 
have felt in relation to all these persons in their various situations, 
so they tend to feel also toward God and the whole body of religious 
truth. They tend to attach themselves, if they had formed an in- 
intimacy or co-operation pattern, and to set themselves over against 
it, if they had formed a habit of feeling themselves opposed and of 
actively opposing. 


LIFE PATTERNS AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE: DEPENDENCE- 
INDEPENDENCE 


A second of these four pairs of patterns has to do with de- 
pendence on the one hand and with self-reliance or independence 
on the other. The writer knows a man who spends as much as 
three hours trying to decide which shirts to buy, and several women 
who will not buy any article of apparel unless someone else helps 
make the selection. In almost every particular they have to have 
their opinion buttressed by that of others before they can have any 
confidence in it. They depend on others so much that they can 
scarcely do anything alone. Again there are others who are quite 
self-confident and make their own decisions except in matters call- 
ing for expert opinion. They get along with people but they can 
get along without them. Characteristically they rely on them- 
selves, although of course even the most independent have their de- 
pendences. 
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There is, indeed, dependence in all religion. To quote Prof. 
Burnham, ‘One of the conditions of healthy mental activity is a 
normal sense of dependence. This, perhaps, is the essential psy- 
chological element in religion—a sense of dependence on a supreme 
being, or on the beneficent laws and forces of nature, or on the 
moral strength of humanity, or the categorical undebatable author- 
ity of duty, or one’s sense of honor, absolute and worthwhile for its 
own sake.”* But men differ much in the degree-to which they feel 
this. To some it is a boon and a fine freedom from concern about 
things outside of human control. Others depend where self-effort 
is possible and gives the promise of desired results. 

We must pass over the method of measuring this pattern, and 
can indicate only a few of its relations to the religious life. We 
find that adult dependence has a correlation of .28 with doctrinal 
conservatism, and of .32 with “reception values”, .31 with “growth 
values” and .26 with “service values’. This r for “reception 
values” is practically as high as any of the religious influences 
with these values. Apropos to the correlation with doctrinal con- 
servatism, it can hardly be gainsaid that Fundamentalism, for in- 
stance, has a larger measure of emotional dependence than Liberal- 
ism. The Fundamentalists feel that all has been determined and 
decided. God must give and forgive, protect and provide, heal and 
keep; man can only accept, submit, trust—all passive qualities, not 
entirely unlike a child’s way of feeling toward the parent in the 
earlier dependent years. The Liberals cannot accept so unques- 
tioningly; they have to see for themselves; they demand a more 
active part; they tend to emphasize man’s aggressive efforts and 
trust less to the grace and providence of God. They wonder at the 
Fundamentalists’ trust and complacency. The Fundamentalists 
wonder at the Liberals’ much ado, their independence, their cocki- 
ness, their emphasis on the Social gospel. The only point here is 
to indicate that both simply feel and act according to their own 
major pattern, first formed in early childhood, carried along, with 
some modification, of course, and active in adult life, both in every- 
day relations with other persons and in relation to religious faith 
and practice. 


3 The Normal Mind, chapter on “Principles of Mental Hygiene”. 
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A third pair of patterns has to do with sense of inferiority or 
of adequacy. Every one knows that people vary much in this. 
Some feel inferior in many ways; others feel themselves at least 
up to average. Some of those who feel inferior are forever ex- 
cusing themselves and confessing their inadequacy, while others 
disguise their feeling by appearing very confident, by putting up a 
front of bravado, or by being very authoritative. We want to 
emphasize the feeling element, for some quite talented persons, 
through faulty conditioning, have come to feel inferior, while others 
with inferior talents feel fairly adequate. 

This pattern of inferiority-adequacy was measured by sub- 
jects’ responses to their physical endowment, their looks, their 
brightness in school, their skill in games and arts, their standing 
with parents as compared with that of brothers and sisters, the 
status of the family in the community, the opportunities for com- 
panionship, their standing with acquaintances, and other factors. 

The highest correlation of adequacy with religious factors is 
with “service values”, with nearly as high for “growth values” and 
prayer habits. The inferiority pattern goes somewhat more with 
“reception values’, as is most natural, and somewhat with doctrinal 
conservatism. When we consider worries or sense of insecurity, 
and self-consciousness, which have correlations of -0.21 and -0.28 
with adequacy, we find that these have a small negative correlation 
or negligible correlation with the religious life factors, except that 
worries has an r of .21 with “reception values” and .15 with 
“growth values”. Both insecurity and self-consciousness have an 
element of fear about the self, and an inability to trust and effec- 
tively to relate oneself to persons or events. The low or negative 
correlations with religious factors would seem to indicate a similar 
inability to trust sufficiently to religious ideas and practices. The 
self is too disorganized. There cannot bea faith. “The just shall 
live by faith” has a corollary: The unadjusted, that is the inse- 
cure and self-conscious and painfully inferior, cannot live by faith, 
because they have not the feeling pattern for faith. A fair meas- 
ure of adequacy feeling seems to be necessary for a vital religious 
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life, and, within limits, the greater the adequacy the greater the in- 
terest and activity in what is perhaps the best of religious expres- 
sion, namely its issue in service. 

Looking beyond these patterns to factors that contribute to 
them, we find that subjects’ amount of friendship and interest in 
companionship, parents “doing with” them, telling stories of God’s 
love, etc., and child-parent intimacy are most significantly related 
to adequacy. 

Friction of the parents is most related to inferiority, as meas- 
ured directly. Considering inferiority feeling in terms of inse- 
curity or worries, the following, in the order named, are most sig- 
nificant: adult dependence, sex shock and shame, childhood depen- 
dence, and the mothers’ “doing for”. Too much “doing for” 
usually means a dependency pattern with a concomitant frustration 
of the ego. 

Inferiority feeling in terms of self-consciousness seems to be 
occasioned most by the mothers’ threatening and punishing of the 
children, r being .51. Childhood guilt feelings and the mothers’ 
religious threats and forcings also have some association with self- 
consciousness. 


LIFE PATTERNS AND THE RELIGIOUS LIEF : GUILT-INNOCENCE 


The fourth and last pair of patterns studied is guilt-innocence. 
This pattern in childhood and youth was measured by ratings on 
simple scales, describing the degree of guilt felt by subjects when 
scolded or punished by parents or teachers, or when they did in 
secret something known to be wrong. The measure of “healthy- 
mindedness” and “‘sin-sickness”, as before mentioned, indicates the 
degree to which guilt functions in the adult religious life. Sub- 
jects were also asked if they had ever had a very strong or over- 
powering sense of sin, and if so, to indicate what had seemed to be 
central. 

By far the most significant factor in this strong sense of sin is 
sex shock and shame. Some form of sex shame was given as the 
central issue four times as often as any other single experience. 
Also, 57% of those who had the largest measure of sex shame 
had a strong sense of sin, and 90% of those who had no sex 
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shame had no strong sense of sin. Considering all subjects to- 
gether, those who had a strong sense of sin had twice as much sex 
shock as those who had no such sense of sin. 

Childhood guilt is related to the various adult religious factors 
with a slightly higher correlation than the other three sets of pat- 
terns considered. Correlations are from .28 to .37, the highest 
being with “growth values’. A sense of guilt apparently lends 
impetus to the desire to grow toward the ideal. How far it makes 
for achievement of the ideal is difficult to determine. Whatever 
the effects of guilt may be, the parents’ religious instruction and in- 
fluence in the home, subjects’ Sunday school attendance, and sex 
shame are the factors most largely related to childhood guilt. 

“Sin-sickness” in the adult religious life is most related to the 
mothers’ religious threatening and forcing, with both parents’ 
“doing for” the children, and with the fathers’ threatening and 
punishing. The “doing for’ presumably creates guilt by way of 
the children’s contrasting their conduct with the fact of the parents’ 
doing much for them, a sort of biting-the-hand-that-feeds-you 
guilt. 

The study shows a few differences between men and women, 
between the married and single, between members of the several 
denominations, between persons of various position in the family, 
between preachers and non-preachers, and various other groups; 
but these do not alter materially the major relationships which have 
been pointed out. 


In the main, it may be concluded that religious instruction and 
influences contribute a good deal to the adult religious life. How- 
ever, no amount of instruction and training seems to be able to com- 
pensate for a negative feeling factor between parents and children. 
Parents living in peace with each other, living in a friendly way 
with their children, neither doing too much for them nor being 
much arrayed against them, but doing much with them, seem to be 
very significant for the most wholesome religious life. The home 
life which is accompanied with instruction and worship and which is 
possessed of hopeful, cheerful, trustful, self-reliant feeling tones is 
the home life that is more potent religiously. 
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On the average, the correlations of the several life patterns 
with adult religious life are only a little lower than the correlations 
of religious influence factors with the adult religious life. The 
former average about .30, the latter about .40. This indicates that 
the many everyday experiences which contribute to the formation 
of dominant behavior patterns are nearly as important for the re- 
ligious life as religious instruction itself. 

The fact that all correlations are relatively low indicates that 
the strands of the religious life are many—many, many more than 
the hours spent in Sunday school or catechetical class, and that no 
one influence greatly predominates others. © 


II THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION WITH SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


Now that we have seen the most important interrelationships 
of the various factors of the study, what is their significance for 
religious education? What changes in program and method are 
suggested? 

Before attempting to answer these questions it should be ac- 
knowledged that the study has been concerned only to relate re- 
ligious training and certain everyday experiences to the several 
forms of religious expression and to discover existing interrelation- 
ships. It cannot indicate, therefore, what sort of religion is best 
or most desirable, for it gives no value judgments and is not con- 
cerned to produce a religious philosophy. 

With regard to the value of the various forms of religious 
expression many opinions naturally prevail, so that we can apply 
our findings to these only in terms of indicating what must be at- 
tended to in order to foster this or that form of religious expres- 
sion. With regard to certain behavior patterns, character traits, 
or qualities of personality, there is perhaps a larger measure of 
agreement. Some of these, such as worries, self-consciousness, 
and strong tendency to opposition and rebellion, manifestly do not 
make for personal happiness nor social usefulness; while self-con- 
fidence, a wholesome sense of adequacy and habits of social co- 
operation are clearly desirable. But whether an active adult re- 
ligious life or desirable qualities of personality are the aim, the 
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findings clearly suggest two primary needs: (1) that attention 
must be given to many factors of experience which have not usually 
been regarded as a part of religious education, and (2) that atten- 
tion must be given to the particular form or method of religious 
education, especially with regard to the emotional attitudes of 
parents and to other concomitants of religious instruction. In 
other words, (1) the concept of religious education must be broad- 
ened and its scope of attention extended, and (2) the method must 
be refined, especially in terms of co-ordinating everyday experiences 
and emotional attitudes with religous training. These are the two 
most immediate implications. Others may be drawn from these. 


THE NEED FOR BROADENING THE CONCEPT AND EXTENDING THE 
SCOPE OF ATTENTION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The fact that nearly all emotional and behavior patterns have 
nearly as high correlations with the adult religious life as religious 
training has, suggests that attention to these is about as important 
for religion as attention to specific religious instruction. For in- 
stance, if we decide to educate for conservatism of beliefs, we shall 
have to give some attention to developing a strong guilt sense, de- 
cided habits of emotional dependence, and a good deal of intimacy 
with the mothers, and carefully avoid habits of rebellion against the 
parental authority and friction between siblings. If we want to 
prepare people for conversion experiences, we shall have to expose 
them to a good deal of shock and shame about sex and develop in 
them strong habits of emotional dependence. The appeal to “turn 
about” toward the ideal and to depend upon it will then have more 
chances of being “successful”. Self-consciousness and habits of 
worry are likely to result from this kind of preparation, however, 
especially with those who feel they should have a conversion but do 
not come to experience it. If we want the emphasis in the religious 
life to be upon “service” values, we must not only subject children 
to religious influences; we must also get the parents to do many 
things with the children, develop in them habits of friendliness, a 
sense of adequacy, and a considerable sense of guilt, and we must 
avoid too much rebellion against the parental authority. 

A few suggestions will indicate also the kind of thing which 
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must be attended to in the interest of desirable qualities of personal- 
ity. If persons are to be free from a painful and thwarting self-con- - 
sciousness, they must not be scolded, threatened and punished too 
much as children, especially by the mother. If they are not to be bur- 
dened in the adult years by a general sense of insecurity and infer- 
iority, their parents must not be quarreling constantly, they them- 
selves must not fight too much with their brothers and sisters, and 
they must be helped, chiefly by way of setting the environment per- 
haps, to enough successes (in their terms) so that they do not feel 
decidedly inferior to other children. If many are to avoid develop- 
ing habits of worry, they must be saved from guilt and shame about 
sex, and from habits of too strong emotional dependence. If they 
are not to have difficulty in forgiving others, and in living in con- 
tact with domineering people, nor have a decidedly anti-attitude 
both toward religion and organized social control, the situation in 
the early home must be so controlled that the children will not rebel 
overmuch against parental authority. The father must not oppose 
the children excessively. If they are to develop habits of friendli- 
ness and easy co-operation, and have a healthy-minded attitude in 
religion, they must have during childhood a fairly intimate relation 
with their parents. On the other hand, overfondling and excessive 
intimacy must be avoided else too great emotional dependence is 
likely to result, and with it an exaggerated guilt sense and a ten- 
dency to worry. 

These few relations of everyday experiences to the adult per- 
sonality and religious life may serve to indicate something of the 
degree to which the concept and scope of religious education must - 
be extended in terms of controlling or creating the environment in 
which the child grows. It becomes clear that the problem is much 
more complex than that of placing a good teacher before the 
church-school class. We must push the lines of our attention into 
the home and the total environment of the child. We have to see 
that the parents are adjusted to each other ; that they neither coddle 
the children nor treat them too severely, but rather share experi- 
ences with them in increasingly adult ways. We have to give 
attention to the children’s relations to siblings and playmates, and 
to the sex attitudes to which they are exposed. In short we have 
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to reckon with the whole atmosphere in which the child lives. As 
Dr. Adolf Meyer, approaching the subject from another angle, has 
pointed out: 


We do well to remember that all the words designating our mental and 
spiritual functions are expressed in terms of breath; psyche is breath; the 
Hebrew word ruach builds upon the primarily life and spirit-giving nature of 
breathing, the concept of spirit and inspiration and life. 

The adult is supposed to be the mature fruit of all nature and nurture; 
and he, in turn, is the dispenser of all that is good in material and experience 
and endowment for the next generation. If he wants to do this well, the adult 
cannot shirk assuming a great responsibility for creating the necessary at- 
mosphere..... The adult will have to create the best conditions of birth and 
growth. 

We have to create conditions—as the phrase goes—for “physical, mental 
and spiritual” growth or life—conditions for life today and tomorrow, for 
this generation and the next. And perhaps we should have a little less con- 
ceit about any ability to possess and to hand out the keys to eternity. We have 
to create a world of adults fit for the young to be born into. 

While imitation in the ordinary naive sense has probably been overrated, 
there nevertheless have to be conditions for socialization of these primarily 
self-willed organisms called children and adolescents. With a little less worry 
over the child and a bit more concern about the world we make for the child 
to live in, the adult and the young both will have a better chance.* 


The findings of the study tend to corroborate the discoveries 
of the Character Educational Inquiry and the contentions of vari- 
ous leaders in education and personal guidance in pointing to the 
need for religious education to concern itself with the whole child 
in his whole setting. The findings suggest moreover that a very 
important part of the setting consists of the attitudes and actions 
of the persons with whom the child lives. This is a very great 


broadening of the concept of religious education, but nothing less 


would appear to be sufficient. 


THE NEED FOR REFINING THE METHOD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
BY CO-ORDINATING EVERYDAY EXPERIENCES AND 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


The findings not only show that certain everyday experiences 


4 “What Can the Psychiatrist Contribute to Character Education?” Religious Ed- 
ucation, May 1930, p. 418. 
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and consequent behavior patterns are significant for the adult per- 
sonality and religious life, suggesting that religious education 
should give attention to them. The results of the study indicate 
also that these everyday experiences and religious training are 
mutually related, and that together, through their interrelations, 
they condition more or less the kind and degree of influence which © 
both have upon the adult personality and religious life. For ex- 
ample: a great deal of exposure to religious influences tends to de- 
velop religious beliefs, attitudes and practices—witness the positive 
correlations of religious influences and adult religious life; but if 
the parental discipline is over-stern and severe, and if the child 
rebels rather violently against it, this rebellion tends to “carry the 
field” and result in antireligious attitudes—witness the negative 
correlation of rebellion with all factors of adult religious life, and 
the inclusion among the “antis’’ of some who had a maximum of 
religious influence. Excessive friction between the parents or be- 
tween siblings seems to have a similar tendency to annul or at least 
weaken the force of religious influences. 

Again, religious influences in the main have some association 
with the adult sense of adequacy, but the correlations of sense of 
adequacy with the parents’ church attendance, with their telling 
stories of God’s love and accompanying the children to church and 
Sunday school, and with child-parent intimacy and co-operation, 
suggest that religious influences tend toward the development of a 
sense of adequacy only when the parents are quite fond of the chil- 
dren and give them considerable affection and approval. That 
this is true is suggested further in the fact that, when the parents 
threaten the children with God’s punishment, use force in getting 
them to attend Sunday school, and scold and punish them a great 
deal, self-consciousness and habits of worry tend to result. 

It may be recalled also that religious influences by way of the 
parents, their church attendance and their direct personal influenc- 
ing in terms of instruction in an atmosphere of love and co-oper- 
ation, tend to be associated with a lack of friction between siblings 
and with a lack of rebellion against the parental discipline, whereas 
the Sunday school experience does not show this tendency. This 
further suggests the close relation between religious instruction 
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and parent attitudes. The same is true of the fact that those who 
quarreled much and rebelled strongly against parental discipline 
are not fond of a “fighting” God or a God “ruling in power and 
majesty”, whereas, those who have strong habits of dependence like 
a God “ruling in power and majesty”. 

It seems likely from these considerations that the emotional at- 
titudes of parents toward their children may be quite as significant 
as the religious instruction per se, or at any rate they are mutually 
influential. Apparently everyday experiences and attitudes fur- 
nish much of the meaning which the religious concepts have for the 
child, and the meaning for the child is what counts with him, for it 
is this which governs his feeling and consequent action. Such 
interrelationships as we have just cited make it seem likely that 
religious concepts which offer wholesome ideals may have a truly 
constructive value when the attitudes of those with whom the child 
lives are helpful in developing in the child a major sentiment for 
the progressive realization of those ideals; but these attitudes must 
be definitely and organically co-ordinated with the instruction in 
such concepts and ideals. The behavior of others toward the child 
and the atmosphere in which the child lives must in some measure 
embody the values which are held up to him as best. If the child 
is to “love God” with his “whole mind and heart and soul’, parents 
and teachers will apparently have to be something of Gods to him 
in each stage of his development. 

This mutually influential nature of religious training and 
everyday attitudes and experiences suggests the need of relating 
them constructively in terms of worship as well as instruction, since 
worship very probably has considerable power to establish ideas 
and influence attitudes. The study, of course, says nothing as to 
how this should be done specifically. 


THE NEED FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION 


When religious education is seen in the light of all these facts, 
the need also of greater individualization in the process becomes 
apparent. It becomes clear at once, that, while most children live 
with parents in a family set-up and all have physical and emotional 
needs, a great many varieties of balance and unbalance naturally 
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occur in both situation and response. One father is unduly severe 
in his discipline; another ignores the children entirely too much. 
This mother overfondles her children, tending to produce depen- 
dence and emotional fixation; that one carries her difficulties with 
the father over to the children in terms of a nagging and overcriti- 
cal attitude. A new baby has arrived in one home and the older child 
on whom had been showered much attention now is shoved aside 
and becomes sullen, sick, or bitterly jealous. . In another home the 
father has died, and the mother, in her insecurity and deprived 
emotional life, showers all her affection on her young son, and can- 
not afford to let him grow up. These situations are illustrative of 
the scores of varying situations which arise; and because the prob- 
lems differ and the factors that produce them differ, they must be 
handled individually if they are to be dealt with constructively. It 
will do little good to collect in the same class the neglected, the over- 
punished, the overfondled, the orphaned, the timid, the jealous, the 
rebellious and the mischievous child and “teach” them all a lesson 
on any topic of would-be virtue. Especially while the problems are 
acute, individual treatment is demanded. The situation of each 
must be appropriately altered. The cause of undesirable behavior 
must be discovered: it will not do to “talk about” the symptoms. 
Relations that will tend to right adjustments and normal develop- 
ment must be set up, whatever may be involved as preliminary steps. 

The need for individualization is not only inferred from the 
broadening of the concept of religious education. It is suggested 
directly by the data of the study. It is true that individual differ- 
ences are largely lost sight of in a statistical study such as this, yet — 
the differences of groups, if not of individuals, which exist in the 
adult years in the face of at least a certain amount of experience in 
common, as school, work, social give-and-take, etc., suggest that 
these differences do not tend to iron themselves out in the process 
of mass treatment. For instance, those who rebelled strongly 
against parental discipline tend to react more or less according to a 
rebellion pattern in the adult years, both religiously and otherwise. 
If they are not to do this, apparently their childhood situations or 
their adult personalities must be given some special or individual 
attention. When our knowledge of the causes of the varieties of 
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human behavior and our knowledge of the laws of personality de- 
velopment have become more complete and have come to be the 
common possession of parents, teachers, physicians, and ministers, 
there will doubtless be less need of individualization. We may be 
able then to build so constructively and consistently that many of 
the individual problems which now occur with great frequency may 
be prevented. But that day is not at hand yet. Problems do 
occur, and they must be handled individually, while we do our best 
to build for the future in the interest of normal and full develop- 
ment of the formative personalities which -are the material with 
which we work as religious educators. 


THE QUESTION OF GUILT 


With regard to the sense of guilt, the study perhaps raises as 
many questions as it answers, but a few considerations are worth 
noting. 

It may be recalled that correlations of guilt with prayer habits 
and with emphasis upon “growth” and “‘service’’ values are slightly 
higher than those of any other pattern. On the other hand, guilt 
has some association with worries and self-consciousness. It 
would appear thus that a sense of guilt sensitizes its possessors with 
regard to socio-religious ideals and contributes to the drive to real- 
ize them. At the same time it tends to sensitize them to their own 
personal shortcomings in ways that curtail their happiness and les- 
sen their personal effectiveness. 

The decided association of sex shame with guilt and sense of 
sin has been noted, but this form of guilt has no correlation with 
the factors of the adult religious life, except with an emphasis upon 
“reception” values. It has no association with self-consciousness, 
but has a higher correlation with worries than the general sense of 
guilt has. It would appear, therefore, that this form of guilt is 
particularly to be avoided, since it contributes nothing to the inter- 
est in growth or service and thwarts the individual through an in- 
creased tendency to worry. 

Whether the interest in growth and service can be developed 
without the unfortunate concomitants of worry and oversensitivity 
cannot be stated dogmatically, but prevention of sex shame would 
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seem to be one step in the right direction. The .51 correlation of 
the mothers’ “opposition” to subjects with their self-consciousness 
and the low correlations of the mothers’ negative religious influ- 
ence with both self-consciousness and worries, suggest another 
significant source of the clearly undesirable effects of guilt. More- 
over these activities on the part of either parent have no association 
with the general sense of guilt, which is associated with an empha- 
sis on growth and service. This would suggest that if negative 
attitudes of parents toward their children were avoided, some of 
the bad effects of the sense of guilt would tend to be prevented. 

The factors of influence which have highest correlations with 
guilt sense (general) are the fathers’ and mothers’ positive re- 
ligious influences: telling stories of how good and loving God is, 
going with them to church and Sunday school, ete. Sunday school 
experience and the mothers’ “doing for” and the fathers’ “doing 
with” the children have some association also. Now these factors 
of parental influence, in which love apparently is the primary 
motive, have no association with sex shame, worries, or self-con- 
sciousness, and they have decided correlations with emphases upon 
“growth” and “service” values in religion. Moreover, guilt sense 
which is associated with these positive influences of the parents 
tends to be specific, whereas guilt which is associated with sex 
shame tends to be general. 

It would seem likely, therefore, that sex shame and the sense 
of rejection associated with negative parental attitude tend to be 
repressed and then to find expression in self-consciousness and a 
general sense of guilt and uneasiness. Such guilt as arises from 
parental rebukes, encouragements, and religious instruction, in 
home situations where positive feeling values prevail, would appear 
on the other hand to issue more largely in effort to achieve definite 
ideals and in more wholesome attention to specific shortcomings. 
Clearly the former guilt-forming influences should be avoided. As 
for the latter, it is impossible to separate all the wheat from the 
chaff; but the facts already pointed out, and the added fact that 
child-parent co-operation (parents’ “doing with”) has as high 
correlation with “service” values as guilt has, suggest that direct 
and active allegiance to ideals is possible without a great deal of 
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guilt sense. This is also more desirable in that it has none of the 
evil effects of anxiety and worry. 

In view of these relationships, the traditional emphasis on 
“consciousness of sin” in religious education has surely been over- 
done. This emphasis has usually been justified on the ground that 
people will in turn embrace the ideal with added enthusiasm. In so 
far as the findings of this study furnish evidence on the issue, it 
appears that as religious educators we would do better to set up 
home situations in which parents and children work together joy- 
fully toward the achievement of the good life. Some guilt sense or 
awareness of incompleteness will doubtless arise even then, but it 
is less likely to issue in morbidness or anxiety. 

A few less immediate implications from the findings may be 
noted in addition, for if religious education is to do its work effec- 
tively along the lines we have suggested, some new techniques and 
forms of procedure seem to be called for. 


THE NEED FOR PARENTAL EDUCATION 


It has frequently been pointed out that child-parent relations 
and other personal relations in the home are quite significant for 
the adult personality and religious life. It has seemed clear that 
the concept of religious education must be broadened to include 
constructive attention to those matters, and that they often call for 
individual treatment or education. 

lf these things are to be done well, an effective program of 
parental education is clearly called for, since they are key persons. 
Whether their influence is for good or ill is determined by the de- 
gree to which they observe or violate the laws of all-around develop- 
ment, but their influence is undeniable. As religious educators, we 
must see to it, therefore, that parents are helped to a better under- 
sanding of the nature of the child and of the specific ways in which 
their treatment of the child and the child’s reactions to them tend 
to establish dominant feeling and behavior patterns in the child.® 
It will perhaps do little good to teach a child to pray “Our Father, 

5 See Bernard Glueck, M.D., “The Significance of Parental Attitudes for the Des- 
tiny of the Individual”, Mental Hygiene, Oct. 1928, pp. 722-41. Also George H. Preston, 


M.D., “Mental Hygiene Factors in Parenthood and Parental Relationships”, in the same 
journal, pp. 751-60. 
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who art in heaven” if the father he lives with is cruel, or tyrannical, 
or neglectful, or otherwise a very unsatisfactory father. 

There is, of course, nothing in the present study to indicate 
just what form such parental education should take. It only points 
to the need of some program along this line. But the experience of 
the Child Study Association of America, the Child Guidance 
Clinics, and a few church groups seem to point to the advisability 
of a sort of threefold program. 

(1) Consultation and Counsel. We have already referred 
to individual child problems in the home which call for individual 
attention. This means that we must be prepared to re-educate the 
parents involved in specific situations. The Child Guidance Clinics 
find that in many cases they must do most of their work with the 
parents, because of the causal relation of certain parent attitudes 
to the problem. Consultation and counsel on specific problems will 
certainly be required as a part of any adequate program. 

(2) Parent Classes. Consultation and counsel can be only 
a part, however, if we are to build constructively and endeavor to 
prevent maladjustments rather than merely readjust after undesir- 
able behavior has begun. This aim calls for classes for parents, 
where parents who are living with their children and dealing daily 
with the problems of their all-around growth can learn how to pre- 
vent serious problems in any stage of growth by controlling wisely 
the total situation and the growth of earlier periods. There is a 
wealth of information pertaining to child development and the place 
of the parent in it, which an increasing number of parents are eager 
for. Moreover, when these classes are led by a leader who is ef- 
ficient in handling group discussion, as well as informed in psy- 
chology and child guidance, much can be done to bring about grad- 
ual changes of attitude on the part of parents, changes which enable 
them to be more objective to themselves in relation to their children. 
It has usually been found, in fact, that the impartation of informa- 
tion, apart from the emotional re-education of the parents in this 
regard, has a questionable value. But classes which succeed in 
helping the parents to appreciate the significance of their behavior 
toward the child, and which offer practical guidance to them in as- 
sisting the child to grow normally and to develop workable ideals 
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can do much toward the achievement of the goal of religious educa- 
tion. 

(3) Classes in Preparation for Parenthood. There is today 
a considerable interest in preparation for parenthood on the part 
of thoughtful young people who contemplate marriage and the 
prospect of parenthood. They rightly ask, since they prepare for 
everything else, why not prepare for parenthood too, for clearly 
itis complex. This natural interest and the above mentioned fact 
of parent involvement in the child’s problems and the difficulty of 
achieving objectivity, call for special classes for the near-married 
and newly married. The decided influence of parental friction has 
already been noted, as it bore upon rebellion, self-consciousness, 
worries, antireligious attitudes and other factors. When children 
have arrived in the home, and become problems perhaps, it is rather 
late to begin setting the stage for them. There is much evidence 
in psychology and psychotherapy to indicate that parents can hardly 
be good parents unless they are good husband and wife: unless they 
are well adjusted in their marital life. Consequently pre-parental 
classes become necessary or advisable. Such classes can do two 
services: (1) assist prospective parents to understand themselves 
and to adjust well to each other, and (2) acquaint them with the 
fundamental principles of child growth, both of which tend greatly 
to increase their personal security and their joy in parenthood, 
which in turn influence significantly the atmosphere surrounding 
the growing child. 


NEEDED CHANGES IN THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF PASTORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


If religious education is going to extend itself into the home 
along the lines of parental education and child guidance, naturally 
some new and added training will be necessary on the part of pas- 
tors and religious education directors. With a few noble excep- 
tions, seminaries at present give practically no training which would 
tend to fit religious workers for the new kinds of work which seem 
to be called for. To be sure there are courses in sociology, psy- 
chology, and various phases of pastoral work, but these usually 
take little account of the newer genetic viewpoint in psychology 
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and offer little or no practical experience under skilled supervision. 

Here again the present study can only point to the need for 
training. It cannot determine specifically what the program shall 
be, except to indicate that such training must give the worker an 
understanding of child development and of the psychology both of 
normal all-around adjustments and of maladjustments. This “un- 
derstanding”? moreover, must be capable of application both to the 
constructive, preventive side of the work and to the curative phases. 
It cannot be merely academic; it must enable the future worker to 
learn to do the things he will have to do in a field situation. 

It may be pointed out that a few seminaries are trying to meet 
this demand for added training. Yale Divinity School, for in- 
stance, has an arrangement with the New York School of Social 
Work whereby the student may spend his second year at the latter 
institution and receive his B.D. degree from Yale at the end of the 
third year. This permits a student to take courses and get practical 
experience in family case work, social psychiatric case work, penol- 
ogy, and other related fields. The practice work is carried on 
under careful and efficient supervision. 

Union Seminary, New York City, gives courses in work with 
individuals, in which various techniques are studied; also case- 
study courses under the direction of psychiatrists from the child- 
guidance and adult therapy fields. In connection with the latter 
courses, the students of necessity carry on some form of field work, 
from which their “‘cases” are drawn. 

Other seminaries have made a beginning by offering courses 
of a practical sort which give due weight to sociological and psy- 
chological factors. Courses of this kind naturally prove most 
effective when supplemented by some kind of clinical experience. 

An adequate program of training will probably include infor- 
mation, observation, and treatment practice in the field of psycho- 
pathology. As the Rev. A. T. Boisen points out: 


The study of the pathological is one of the best approaches to the under- 
standing of the normal. Such has been the experience of the medical profes- 
sion. They have discovered that disease introduces no new processes into the 
body but merely destroys the balance and thus permits us to observe in ex- 
aggerated form processes which are present in health. Because of the diffi- 
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culty of bringing under laboratory conditions the great driving forces of love 
and hate and fear and anger the psychologist will do well to profit by the ex- 
perience of the medical man and make use of the material of which our hos- 
pitals are full, material which is the product of just the forces with which in 
his laboratory he dares not tamper.® 


Courses such as have been suggested will be of great help in 
preparing religious workers for the larger tasks which are theirs, 
on the basis of this study. There is, however, a limit to the degree 
to which workers can be prepared for this work by the medium of 
courses of study, or even by practical field work under supervision. 
The reason for this consists in the personal problems which the 
workers themselves very frequently have. To deal most construc- 
tively with home situations and mental and emotional habits re- 
quires a high degree of objectivity on the part of the worker, and 
there is a limit to the power of courses to develop objectivity. For 
example, it is very doubtful if a worker who had rebelled violently 
against his own parents’ authority would be enabled through 
courses of instruction to deal objectively with situations similar to 
his own. Or again, those who had suffered a good deal of shame 
and guilt in connection with sex very probably would not be en- 
abled by courses to handle this subject objectively either in parent 
classes or in dealing with individual problems. The fact that the 
eighty-nine ministers in this study showed about twice as much sex 
shame as the average of all other subjects suggests an extreme un- 
likelihood that courses of instruction can rid them of these feelings. 
An adequate training program will have to provide for resolution 
of the workers’ own emotional and behavior problems. 

An increasing number of students who become interested in 
the type of program we have suggested, and who gain an appre- 
ciation of the peculiar fitness here of the age old demand, “‘Phy- 
sician heal thyself”, are undergoing a personal analysis. By thus 
resolving many of their own more or less subconscious conflicts 
they are able to be more objective in their dealings with others. 
Whether complete analysis will prove practical in the main may 


6 “The Study of Mental Disorders as a Basis for a Program of Moral and Religious 
Re-Education”, Religious Education, Apr. 1928. See also the article by the same author 
in the issue of Mar. 1928. 
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perhaps be questioned, in view of the time and money involved and 
the shortage of skilled analysts; but provision should be made for 
at least some attention to the conscious problems of students and to 
their unconscious attitudes which make objectivity difficult, if not 
impossible. Religion, in its higher forms, has always placed more 
or less emphasis on self-examination, and we now know enough 
about the subconscious psychic processes to indicate the need for 
some assistance in self-understanding. - 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it may be said that the total findings and impli- 
cations of the study lend considerable force to the frequent state- 
ment that “Religion is life”. Parent attitudes, religious influences, 
and childhood experiences have been seen to be very much inter- 
related. The adult experience, both social and religious, appears 
to take on various aspects, depending on the combinations of fac- 
tors which enter into it. It appears undeniable that the atmosphere 
in which the child lives is important, and it is quite clear that parents 
are in a peculiarly effective position to create the proper atmosphere. 
It follows then that they must be helped to do their work well, and 
that pastors and teachers who should be their helpers must know 
thoroughly the laws of child development and be capable of dealing 
objectively with child-parent and other soci-personal relationships. 
In a very real sense, therefore, religion is life, the life of parent and 
child, of teacher and pupil, of pastor and people; life in all its inter- 
actions; life in its inner aspects of feeling, purpose, and aspiration; 
life in its attitude toward the material order; the life of inner and 
outer adjustments, with the consequent sense of belonging; life as 
the total experience and meaning of reality. 

In the face of these facts it becomes the primary concern of 
religious education to control as far as possible the environment in 
which life is lived, and to put together constructively all the 
elements of experience. It must be all inclusive in the scope of its 
attention, exacting in co-ordinating life’s experiences and avoiding 
all compartment-mindedness, and insistent on completeness of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. 

The reader will recall the reply of Jesus to the Samaritan 
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woman who sought to evade attention to a part of her life and to 
confine religion to theology and ecclesiastical custom: “They who 
worship .... must worship in spirit and in truth’. Our findings 
would testify to the profound truth of the Master’s statement, for 
(1) they show that they who worship must worship with a fine re- 
gard for total effects which grow out of the total situation and are 
therefore of the essential nature of spirit, and (2) that they must 
worship with a keen appreciation of the significance of every part 
of life for every other part, which essentially is truth. 

Much of the truth of personality in its social and religious 
aspects remains to be discovered, and the future may well reveal 
depths of spirit for which we now have little imagination. Mean- 
while it behooves us to apply diligently such truth as has been set 
forth in order that growing lives may achieve more fully the spirit- 
ual possibilities of which we are finding them capable, “that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly”. Presumably God 
cannot, or will not, violate the laws of the mind and feelings any 
more than he violates the law of gravity. Our function as re- 
ligious workers, therefore, is to know and thoroughly apply these 
laws, so that God’s “kingdom may come on earth as in heaven” 
with reference to the whole man, who is religious in every issue of 
his being or is never religious at all. 

Two elements of the Lutheran tradition are particularly favor- 
able for effective application of the findings of this and other psy- 
chological studies. In the first place, Lutheranism has placed 
much emphasis—theoretical at least—on religious training in the 
home under the direction of the fathers and mothers. Secondly, 
Lutheranism has always had a strong pastoral emphasis. We have 
noted how important the parents are for controlling the atmosphere 
in which the child lives and for guiding the emotional development 
of the child in the early years, and we have observed that pastors 
will have to play a prominent part in assisting parents in this. The 
tradition only opens the door, of course. How many will enter in 
and find rich pasture remains to be seen." 


7 The author’s forthcoming volume, Relations of Religious Training and Life Pat- 
terns to the Adult Religious Life, will contain a full account of this study. 


THE SPECIFIED AIMS AND GRADATION OF SEVEN- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND NINE CHURCH 
SCHOOL LESSONS 


RALPH D. HEIM 
Greenville, Pennsylvania— 


T this time when the whole field of religious education is under- 

going evaluation and reconstruction, it is to be expected that 

the area of objectives, goals, aims, or outcomes should receive 

searching study. Earnest workers, accordingly, are asking and 
seeking to answer such pertinent questions as the following: 


What are we aiming to accomplish in the Church School? 
What shall we aim to accomplish in the Church School? 


The direct purpose of the study reported here is to provide 
data toward the solution of the first of these questions. Yet its basic 
purpose relates to the second question. It is, fundamentally, to 
provide a body of data which will be of value in the revision of re- 
ligious educational objectives. 


METHOD 


In the procedure by which this purpose is attained, it is as- 
sumed that teachers and pupils will, in general, seek to achieve the 
aims set forth in the textbooks which they use. Thus the study 
deals with the statements of aims specified in a significant number 
of Church School lessons in certain representative textbooks. 

The data secured, and presented here, are on the basis of 1709 
lessons, for pupils of ages four to seventeen inclusive, appearing 
in forty-one textbooks of four different curricular series. |The 
names of the series are withheld to guard against possible miscon- 
ceptions; for this is not a study of the series as such but as they 
are representative of the general situation. The four series are 
interdenominational in origin, broadly diverse in content and or- 


ganization, and widely used. From each series, obviously, only 
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such books could be included as had definite statements of specific 
aims for their lessons. 

The age limits mentioned above are those bounding the area 
for which a completely organized curriculum is provided. In the 
1709 lessons, the various age-groups of the Church School are 
represented in the following proportions: 


Kindergarten department, 156 lessons 


Primary Dia ais 
Junior a SU eed 
Intermediate be 448 “ 
Senior 4 vss Nea 


On these lessons data have been secured in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What aims are specified ? 
2. To what extent are they specified? 
a. What is the frequency of their mention? 
b. How many lessons are related to them? 
c. In how many textbooks do they appear? 
3. For what age-groups are the aims specified ? 
4. How frequently are they specified for the age-groups? 


The 3745 aims are tabulated in the approximate language of 
the authors of the textbooks with the exception that they are trans- 
lated into terms of pupil activity. For example, “to show God’s 
care” becomes “seeing God’s care”, and “to lead the pupil to love 
God” becomes “loving God”’. 

The aims are classified, first, structurally, according to the 
eight pupil relationships in which they arise, namely, the relation- 
ships to the Bible, the Church, God, Jesus Christ, Nature, Others, 


Religion, and Self; and second, functionally, according to the 207 


types or categories of activity represented. 

In Table I, following, the data of the study are exhibited ac- 
cording to the classification just indicated. Each aim is shown in 
its proper category and section according to the type of activity 
which it represents and the pupil relationship in which it arises, the 


_ following data accompanying each group: in the left hand columns, 


(1) the frequency of mention of that type of aims in the total num- 
ber of lessons, (2) the total number of complete lessons related to 
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that group, and (3) the total number of books in which it appears; 
in the right hand columns, (1) the departments of the Church 
School for which the aims are specified, and (2) the frequency of 
mention of those aims in the various departments, Kindergarten, 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior. Within each of the eight 
sections of the table, the categories of aims are arranged in order 
of their frequency of mention. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIED AIMS AND GRADATION OF 1709 CHURCH 
SCHOOL LESSONS 


GRADATION 
> Z 8 
z ze na a u t ral a 
B a|3 BIE 8 Schr gel =| 8 las} 
g=| 2 s\o8 cele | 2 \Eal g 
& S| dele M4 S| a a ie |i 
I PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO THE BIBLE. 
164 | 72 | 13 |Knowing and responding to Old Testament char-|-___]|__] ___]|_|___ 
actersh Me. tou eo ABO ee 
70 | 35 | 10 |Knowing and responding “to New Testament|__|__|___ |_| 
characters) Gees 2 23 | 46 1 
65 | 21 | 12 |Knowing the facts of Hebrew history _ pumeirisimvene BUEN ET) (58 1 
52 | 26 | 11 |Studying and knowing the facts about certain|__|—__|__|__|__ 
books of the Bible _____ -| 51 33. {erase 
36 | 11 2 |Knowing about the customs of Bible lands ___|___| 28 | $4-_|__. 
24/10) 40 Studying tthe Bible) 2 Wee ee ee 1 | 2S) aiee ee 
21 | 8} 8 |Knowing the. Bible heroes - we line 12 TG 3 
18 7 3 |Knowing the geography of Bible lands ___ ae EM Efe 
16 |. 5 | 5 |Knowing the development of the Bible _._._|___|___]| 5| 8]| 3 
12 | 7] 5 |Knowing the New Testament history : 1s} gras 
11 | 41] 6 |Knowing the facts of the intertestamental Period | | 2 
10 | 6} 3 |Obeying the Bible precepts a he us 3 Snes 1 
9 | 21] 5 |Being interested in the Bible — SSE wo ||) 4) Se 
7). 3°) 40 Distributing thes Bible) 252s ie a eee Ler 2)) ovine 
5 | 1 | 3, |Loving the Bible — at) ee 
5 | 2 3 |Knowing the nature of the Bible | 
4.) 1) -3\Regarding: the Bible fervently, 5 eee tate 1 pz eee 
3 1 3 |Seeing and appreciating the influence of the Bible|___|____|___| 1 | 2 
3 1 2 |Feeling the reality of the Bible history —__-_|___-|___| | 3 | aes 
1 1 1 |Correlating Bible narratives with world history_|____|__|____]_ 1 |__— 
1 1 1 |Seeing the function of a Biblical prophet___-___|___|__|____| 1 EL. 
II PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO THE CHURCH 
76 | 27 | 8 |Knowing about the mission fields _._______.____}|_.._| 19 | 29 | 6 | 22 
65 | 26 7 |Knowing the facts and implications of church his- 
tory be i | | Se 
60 | 37 8 |Knowing the lives of churchmen, “missionaries 
and reformers, 20 to so 
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MS] A 2 hs, | a 
Worshiping __. é PAS Ne OM ey et: 
Having missionary information |__| 1] 10 | 13 BY f 
marine GuissiOnary spirit 
Devoting oneself to the work of the church__._|__| 2| 4] 4] ll 
Using the Sacraments ys: Ba bs eee ed Men gs MM Mas Bh fa) 
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Having reverence for the church —_____-_ |__| 4 Gi foie 
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Having right church school relations 4; 3 jg) SMT (Ce 
Knowing the purpose of the church —_______]|___]__ ee | ma] 6 
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III PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO GOD 
ESSE Bare? 64 Bel RT Me UR A ge | fe 00074 Wf 2 
Thanking) God: 200 gE EA ES RTE S's BIT? 2 a 
Praying vite Sees peers 1/25) 18: |) LO 1 
Having God’s- Yams Da BEA 2 LOIS AGE A ZAG se Ta US 
Realizing God’s care, protection and provision __ Sahsesry (Lo yy Ge 
Serving God SLE a PANU A EZ DAW AO 
1S TEER Oe CUB EASIER ORE a en Oa So a Za ASD Mis os 1 
(Opens en CxO eae lett Midas NN dt be ANGLO ES ah VO eras 
Having fellowship v Doce ep S12 2th 2 
Having faith in God BA Ee Ee 2s Re ISSA GA OUR ( n let T 
Paasing God We sy) ETS SIE SLO J I Ne Ap 
Inova Cod s Aoreivencess sor nN MN hy tel bi? 
Recognizing God’s characteristics i EWES RS LAE 
Hearing God’s voice __-_____. (esate see PANES 7M Nab a ah 
Being loyal to God _ neu EE Fal tania [aes 
Being a member of the Kingdom DN, NOMEN ORE MORIN LST ess 5 
eltbing sek fo Gods. willy es wy 5 
Hovlowine God steuidance\ 24 si ee LEA Boa Wt Ud AL 
Pecine Gatun Distory 2 Ss a Ue sh S) PES 1h 
oopdueuGodvas batter! eos soe. ie A ATT 2 ee 
LTR B GGT EES «CPG USE Te) ee RR SNL, ES TVEN ERY 6 An Me osa U 
1 EAD SSIGates Eft | LAA NEE i AT ane Aa Pes APS Vs a EU SRST 
Recognizing accountability tou God (eae ue DH ial Dea (ais | ay ewes 1 
Finding God within oneself __ Sallie Sis Blame (al vet PLN uh ee 
IV PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO JESUS CHRIST 

Knowing the facts of the life of Christ: ______| 2 | 31 | 44'| 23 |__ 
The ministry eR eel tee veces icky whee bse Ta Ge A Qt 2 less 
The boyhood —______ WAGE Laas PR NCL ANA SoU (esd fase 
Winetlast.week nS RELOGEE LN Sia RSTTTIOF D1  7  fU 
The infancy bcaiesan ttl Wb sizes 8 (oP Rati a 
The background ety Ne ED AUG) se Wee) 
COGS, CEN PRG CaY Ces ak IR aed aR SU UO) ESTRUS AN HAT Meta 
The resurrection UWI EUAN ADE PAL OTOH DS ea eS 1 Sy aaa 
Seeing Jesus’ activities _ ve Us Bens EN ND Wed 1 NIE To NCL Se im! (OY NC 
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15 | 7 | 8 |Knowing about Jesus’ teachings 2 2 ee 
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12 | 6 | 8 |Having loyalty to Christ) 4 eee 
10 |} 3 | 8 |Admiring Jesus 2 Sh 
SU ine” Ber Maen b beasties ate) afil Poy i Cy natlseh Mu decnea Eben cme UB a 5) eS 
8'| 44.4 {Seeking Jesus’ help 2 i ee 1 
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7\| 4 6 |Obeying Jesus ct egal adhe =e oe 2.) 2 ena 
6 | 2 | 4 |Desiring Jesus’ approval seeks SUN te VAS SE ER 4 |) 2 eae aT 
6.| 2] 2 |Knowing Jesus as Messiah ou ee 
6 | 2 | 3 |Revering Jesus Hala) : 1 | SP ea ee 
4| 2 | 3 |Being ready for Jesus’ second coming —~—____ 123) 2 ee 
4| 2]| 3 |Seeking Jesus’ forgiveness —__. ee a 
3 1 1 (Having: faith in’ Jesus) S222 ee Cake eet Pas) [| |) 3: eee 
3 1 2 Ve rarsinion ests ws wee *: 2 | ei eee 
1 1 1 |Recognizing Jesus’ close relation to God ______|__ 1 eee eee 
| VY PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO NATURE 
27'| 16'| ‘8 |Recognizing God's care in nature — = 1391 1S eae ha 
26 | 11 6 |Helping care for things in nature ___-> | 16 | 110 | eee 
16 | 4] 6 {Observing nature 4 (12) |e 
16 | 6| 4 |Seeing God working through nature to supply | 
OUT) NECUS eRe I ah oe eee “ 16 Vt tany 
10 | 51] 4 |Seeing need of natural things — =. == KY amy oo atl (2 fy 
9| 3 | 2 |Being grateful for God’s gifts in nature —___ QL) |e Ct ee 
8 | 4 | 7 |Being kind to natural creatures 3.) 93) eee 
7 | 31} 6 |Having an idea of creation PaaemUs ipmMmcame VOY NUEMNSD| NNT!) Et |) yp 
7 | 2 | 4 |Having wonder and reverence __. ann RENDENOD (EU Vat fe) WN) 
5 | 1 2 |Seeing nature’s obedience to divine law ——..___|___| 4| 1 |——|—— 
4 | 2| 2 (Being friendly toward nature — — _______ v3 | 4) ee 
4| 1 2.|Learning from things in nature 2 se) eee 
4 | PAW Nara Rejoicing i in things of nature (ey A ee 
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3 | 2 | 3 Seeing parental care in’ nature) 2. 2 oh eee 
Zine 1 |Seeing co-operation, in' nature 22 2 ee 
| VI PUPILS’ RELATIONSHIP TO OTHERS 
87.43.1023.) elping: others 2 oi ii eee eae £21) 23 A S32 e on ee 2 
72,\ 29°'| 18 |Showing ‘kindness 008139 2G nee 
66)).27 1 17) |Obeytrg, 2 NI SY 8 
§2/|28:| 21) |Serving. others 225 04. SGU Ae wt Se 8 
50: | 24 | 16' | Practicing ‘honesty: ee ee Se Oleg tenes 
45) |) 22) | 15) Practicing; friendship) 2222 Suites 7a Gna 4 
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In Table II, below, certain of the more significant data in the 
preceding table are summarized. They include the frequency of 
mention of the various aims according to the pupil relationships in 
which they arise, arranged in order of rank, with the distribution of 
these measures according to the age-groups of the Church School. 

TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF DATA CONCERNING FREQUENCY OF MENTION AND AGE- 


GROUP DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIED AIMS OF 1709 
CHURCH SCHOOL LESSONS 


GRADATION 


FREQUENCY OF 
escow Pupit RELATIONSHIPS Kinder- a é Mee) 
garten rimary| Junior | mediate | Senior 

872 Wo Others: 2. ele) 96 286 255 a ee: 
778 LV SRLS Se aS 19 180 257 200 122 
539 Dra oe I Reet SS, Ver Be 39 192 205 78 25 
537 To the Bible joo 91 241 167 38 
440 Mo! Jesus, Christ) 32 158 122 114 14 
390 To the Church 9 47 100 108 126 

152 MouNatire tei cl eu 47 98 3 4 
37 PEoulveligion 22.2 ab 1 6 15 | 15 
3745 Peo bal eaten sul di eh 242 1053 1189 878 383 

FINDINGS 


At the outset of this report, it was stated that the purpose of 
the study is to provide data toward the solution of the two prob- 
lems: (1) What are we aiming to accomplish in the Church School? 
(2) What shall we aim to accomplish in the Church School? 

Tables I and II, above, present the answer to the first of these 
questions in so far as the 3745 aims treated here are representative 
of those actually functioning in Church Schools generally, and it is 
believed that they will be found to constitute a reasonably adequate 
representation. 

Whether the same data furnish a valid solution to the second 
problem will be a matter for opinion until that time, perhaps far 
distant, when there shall be experimental techniques for more ac- 
curate determination. At present the case must rest upon judg- 
ment rendered in the light of such reasonably well-defined princi- 
ples as there may be in the field of religious education. Upon this 
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basis, the suggestion arises that the practice represented in Tables 
I and II might, with certain revisions, provide an acceptable tenta- 
tive program for the immediately future procedure in the Church 
School. 

There will be considerable disagreement, doubtless, concerning 
the nature of the revisions to be undertaken. Nevertheless, in the 
following discussion an attempt will be made to set forth the more 
outstanding possibilities. Owing to the brevity of the available 
space, only a few selections can be made from the great number 
possible, and for the same reason they will be made only on the 
basis of the measure of frequency of mention, neglecting the meas- 
ures of number of related lessons and recurrence by books. The 
procedure will be to direct attention toward certain tendencies in 
the data on the present situation, particularly such tendencies as 
may be questionable, and to raise problems concerning them. Then 
in the light of the resulting implications a final series of conclusions 
will present a summary of suggestions for desirable revisions of 
Church School objectives. 


AIMS 


In Table II, it may be observed that nearly half of these 3745 
aims deal with the pupils’ personal and social relationships. The 
interpretations placed upon this datum will vary with the attitudes 
of those who evaluate it. Some will rejoice because the place of 
“Christian living’, as they would define it, has been recognized so 
largely. Others will deplore the tendency to minimize the “specifi- 
cally religious” bearings of religious education as found particu- 
larly in the relationships to God, Jesus Christ, and the church. 
Among the factors which will influence the decision in this matter is 
the growing importance of character education in the public schools 
and other educational agencies. This suggests that the Church 
School’s great opportunity will be found in doing the work which — 
is peculiarly her own, and that any other procedure would seem to 
promise to be self-defeating in the end. 

Turning now to a consideration of Table I, important facts 
are disclosed by an examination of the twenty categories of most 
frequently mentioned aims. They are the following in order of 


} 


frequency of mention, and accompanied by the number indicating 
that measure: 
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164 Knowing and responding to Old Testament characters 
100 Knowing the facts of the life of Christ 

87 Helping others 

76 Knowing about the mission fields 

72 Showing kindness 

70 Knowing and responding to New Testament characters 

66 Trusting God 

66 Obeying 

65 Knowing the facts of Hebrew history 

65 Knowing the lives of churchmen, missionaries, and reformers 
65 Knowing the facts and implications of church history 

58 Doing right 

57 Thanking God 

55 Praying 

52 Studying and knowing the facts about certain books of the Bible 
52 Having God’s help 

52 Serving others 

52 Seeing Jesus’ activities 

51 Realizing God’s care, protection, and provision 

50 Practicing honesty 


Computation shows that this list includes more than one-third 
of the total number of aims specified in all the 1709 lessons, which 
means that the pupils will have that proportion of their Church 
School experience on this level. The critical student, therefore, 
will wish to give it careful scrutiny. 

Its actual quality is revealed vividly by a comparison of the 
data with those of a related study made by the writer on the teach- 
ing values of the Gospels.‘ There, twenty-five leading religious 
books were analyzed for the number of their paragraphs present- 
ing various religious activities, and it was found that the twenty 
activities having the largest number of related parapraphs were the 

- following in order: Jesus’ Life and Teachings; Worship in the 
‘Church; Immortality; Christianization of the Social Order; Jesus’ 
Atonement; Goodness; Spiritual Use of the Bible; Jesus’ Incarna- 
tion; Fellowship with God; God’s Existence; God’s Kingdom; 


1 Heim, Ralph D., Teaching Values of the Gospels. An unpublished thesis in the 
library of Northwestern University. 
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God’s Providence; God’s Immanence; Pragmatic Versus Dogmatic 
Religion; Service for Others; Salvation through Jesus; Fellowship 
with Jesus; Jesus’ Way of Life; Rationality in Religion; Spiritual- 
ity. 

In the same study the Synoptic Gospels were analyzed for 
the number of their verses devoted to the presentation of each of the 
activities mentioned in these twenty-five leading religious books. 
The twenty activities having the largest number of related verses 
were in order of rank: Jesus’ Life and Teachings; Service for 
Others ;God’s Existence ;God’s Personality ; Christianization of the 
Social Order; Jesus’ Incarnation; Fellowship with Jesus; Sinful- 
ness ; Fellowship with God; Immortality; Family Life; Permanence 
of Religious Experience; God’s Will; Reverence for the Past; God’s 
Kingdom; Parenthood; God’s Fatherhood; Jesus’ Messianic Pur- 
pose; Fraternity; Spiritual Use of the Bible. 

Doubtless, considerable allowances must be made because 
the Church School lessons are for children and youth, while these 
books are for adults. Yet, even so, may it not be said that the 
facts allow serious doubt whether these lesson aims qualitatively 
or quantitatively show a high degree of correspondence with either 
current religious thinking or the teachings of the Synoptic Gospels ? 


Considering now, in order, certain aims specified within the 
various pupil relationships, according to Table I, it will be found 
that the first two groups in the first section, pertaining primarily 
to the Pupils’ Relationship to the Bible, introduce a challenging 
situation. More than twice as many aims deal with “Knowing and 
responding to Old Testament characters” as with “Knowing and 
responding to New Testament characters’.* Also, among Bible 
women, no New Testament woman appears for consideration,— 
there are only Ruth, Esther and Deborah of the Old Testament. 


Furthermore, among the men, such names as those of John Mark, 


2 It is noteworthy that among Old Testament characters, David is mentioned 
30 times; Abraham 19; Elijah 14; Joseph 14; Jeremiah 7; Gideon 6; Isaaac 6; 
Daniel, Moses, Nehemiah, Ruth, Samuel 5 each; Absalom, Hosea, Jacob, the Judges 4 
each; Amos, Adam, Esther, Isaiah, Solomon 3 each; Jonah, Job twice each; and Deborah, 
Elisha, Micah, Nathan, Samson, Saul once each. 

Of New Testament characters Paul is mentioned 51 times; Peter 8; Stephen 6; John 
the Baptist 3; Luke and Philip once each. 


i 
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James, John, Matthew and Zacchaeus are omitted while David has 
thirty mentions and Gideon, Absalom and Samson are included. 

This same tendency to prefer Old Testament material is ob- 
served when the next item in this section, ‘““Knowing the facts of 
Hebrew history’, mentioned sixty-five times, is compared with 
“Knowing the New Testament history’, mentioned twelve times. 
Finally, the tendency is still more pronounced in the category 
“Studying and knowing the facts about certain books of the Bible” 
where aims relating to Psalms are found to have been mentioned 
more frequently than all those relating to the New Testament books 
combined, and as many given to the Song of Solomon as to the book 
of Acts.° 

It should not be overlooked, either, that only twenty-four of 
the 537 aims in this section belong to the group called “Studying 
the Bible’, which has to do with guiding the pupils in their methods 
of study and interpretation of the Book. Any more or less inti- 
mate experience with youth will convince the most skeptical that 
many of their religious difficulties grow out of their misinforma- 
tion about the Bible and their unintelligent and unwholesome at- 
titudes toward it. 

In the next Section, II, of aims pertaining primarily to the 
Pupils’ Relationship to the Church, the leading groups deal with 
missions. In fact, combining the categories “Knowing about the 
mission fields”, “Having missionary information”, “Having mis- 
sionary spirit’’, “Aiding the cause of missions”, and large parts of 
“Knowing the lives of churchmen, missionaries, and reformers’, 
and “Devoting oneself to the work of the church”, it is found that 
nearly one-half the total number of aims relating to the church are 
of this type. 

At the same time, such a matter as ‘“Worshiping” in the 
church receives only forty-one mentions, “Being a church member”’ 
only eight, and “Attending church” only six; also the same ten- 
dency is further evidenced by eight mentions only for the aims 

3 The detailed analysis shows that the Psalms are mentioned 13 times; Genesis 4; 
the Gospels 4; the writings of Paul 4; Amos, Leviticus, and Samuel 3 each; Acts, Ex- 


odus, James, Judges, Jonah, Ruth, Song of Solomon twice each; “Books of Vision” 
(Ezekiel, Daniel, Revelation) once; and Job, Joshua, Kings once each. 
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which belong to the group, “Having right Church School rela- 
tions”. 

Attention must be called to another item in this section. More 
than half the aims on “Knowing the facts and implications of 
church history” have to do with the Postapostolic to the Reforma- 
tion period. The Reformation and Modern periods receive only 
one-fifth as much attention, and American church history is pre- 
sented as if it were only slightly more important than Roman Cath- 
olic and Counter-Reformation history.* 

The data on aims pertaining primarily to the Pupils’ Relation- 
ship to God (Section III) offer a distinct contrast to those just 
treated. Here an inspection of the leading items will disclose that 
they relate chiefly to an intimate, wholesome, positive fellowship 
with the Divine expressed in such activities as trust, thanksgiving, 
prayer, service, love, and praise. There will be those who will miss 
the theological ideology and terminology, and perhaps all will note 
with dissatisfaction that “Recognizing God’s characteristics” re- 
ceives only twelve mentions in a total of 539. 

A quite similar situation exists in Section IV, on aims per- 
taining primarily to the Pupils’ Relationship to Jesus Christ. Here, 
too, a practical fellowship with him is emphasized, while the the- 
ological element is lacking. Again there will be those who will de- 
plore while others commend the fact. The truth is that whatever 
position may be taken theoretically, a majority of pupils do need 
direct help in developing and defining their concepts of God, Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the incarnation, the atonement, sin, 
salvation, faith, immortality, and others of similar nature. Other- 
wise they cannot understand the vocabulary of the Christian re- 
ligion nor enter fully into the Christian religious experience as it is 
presented in the average church. ; 

Doubtless there will be a greater unanimity of judgment upon 
another datum in this section, namely, that among the 440 aims, 151 — 
are devoted to “Knowing the facts of the life of Christ” and “See- 


4 Analysis of the frequency of mention shows the emphasis distributed over the 
periods of Church History as follows: Postapostolic to the Reformation 35; the Early 
Church 10; American 7; Reformation and Modern 7; Roman Catholic, including Counter- 
Reformation 8. 
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ing Jesus’ activities’, while “Knowing about Jesus’ teachings” is 
mentioned but fifteen times. Also, among the materials concern- 
ing the life of Jesus, his ministry receives twenty-nine mentions 
and his boyhood twenty-eight. Both of these instances indicate 
serious disproportions of emphasis which other categories adjust 
only in part. Perhaps we should be warned by the fact that we 
have already a generation of people who know Christ’s miracles 
better than his parables, and more about the Wise Men than about 
His wise precepts. 

The smallest sections in Table I are those pertaining primarily 
to the Pupil’s relationship to Nature and pertaining primarily to 
the Pupils’ Relationship to Religion. It is noteworthy that the 
first of these, Nature, has 152 related aims, one-third as many as 
are in the section on the relationship to Jesus Christ, indicating that 
Nature aims do have a considerable place in these lessons. It is 
shown, however, in Table II that the majority of the lessons are 
planned for the Kindergarten and Primary departments while there 
are very few of them in other departments. There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that the important nature of man’s relation 
to the world about him is not adequately recognized among the 
current Church School aims. The amazing development of natural 
science, its entry into the most intimate affairs of life in this ma- 
chine age, the popularization of its study, all demand a new recog- 
nition of the need for aims concerning its spiritual interpretation 
and the activities involved in the beneficent use of its processes and 
products. Furthermore, now that it is becoming generally recog- 
nized that there is no essential conflict between true religion and 
true science, it may be possible to proceed according to the real 
truth, namely, that they are allies. 

The section on aims pertaining to the Pupil and Religion in 
General is very brief and consequently meager. At no time is a 
survey of the broad sweep of religion, through the ages and around 
the world, spread before the vision of the pupils. At no point are 
they allowed to meet the saints of other faiths and have occasion 
to recognize their contribution to the life of humanity. Nowhere 
do they find an opportunity to compare their own religion with that 
of their fellowmen of other creeds and colors. Nor is there ever 
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a presentation of the elementary facts which emerge out of the 
recent psychological, historical, and critical studies of religion as 
religion. 

The largest number of aims in any one of the sections is in 
that pertaining primarily to the Pupils’ Relationship to Others, and 
the second largest belongs to the final section, that dealing with the 
Relationship to Self. These two sections include nearly one-half 
the total number of all the aims. This indicates a very real empha- 
sis upon morals and ethics, an emphasis which, it may be said 
again, some will applaud and others condemn, but which the current 
trend toward character education in the public schools seems to 
be rendering less desirable. 

Beyond that there is a probability of general agreement that 
the section on Others leaves little to be desired by way of revision 
from the standpoint of quality, distribution, and gradation of aims, 
particularly in view of the ages of the pupils for whom the lessons 
are designed. 

The validity of the final section, on aims pertaining primarily 
to the Pupils’ Relationship to Self, may well be less generally ac- 
ceptable, for there will be those who will find the Christianity of its 
ethics somewhat questionable. The ten leading categories in the 
section are given in the left hand column following; in the column 
on the right are the ten leading activities of this personal type in the 
Synoptic Gospels, listed according to the number of verses present- 
ing them* 


Doing right Sinfulness 

Showing courage Immortality 

Being faithful Reverence for the past 
Having physical efficiency Non-legalism 
Shunning the wrong Sincerity 

Being industrious Courage 

Being unselfish Moral valuation 
Exercising moral courage Goodness 

Having mental efficiency Unselfishness 
Exercising self-control Persistency 


Counting “Shunning wrong” and “Doing right” as corre- 


5 Findings of the writer’s study, Teaching Values of the Gospels. 
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sponding to ‘Goodness’, there are but three types of activity ap- 
pearing in both the lists. This indicates, certainly, a low degree 
of correspondence between the relative emphases in these aims and 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Along this same line of criticism it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that “Having physical efficiency’, with a frequency of 
thirty-four, and “Having mental efficiency”, with one of twenty- 
seven, rank ahead of “Having spiritual efficiency”, mentioned six- 
teen times. Yet it is possible that the list of aims presented in this 
section, aside from possible errors in relative emphasis, may be 
considered as presenting a broad and noble definition of the finished 
product of religious education in the Church School,—the Chris- 
tian man. 


GRADATION 


Concerning the relation of the aims to the age-groups of the 
Church School, Table II indicates that they are rather normally 
distributed among the pupil relationships in proportion to the re- 
spective numbers of lessons studied. (See statement concerning dis- 
tribution of the 1709 lessons among the various age-groups). 
There are some exceptions in the relationship of pupils to Others, 
Jesus Christ, the Church, Nature, and Religion. In the case of 
the first two mentioned the aims “pile up” in the Primary depart- 
ment and “thin out” toward the Senior department. The same 
tendency is still more pronounced in the pupils’ relationship to 
Nature, while the opposite is true in the relationships to the Church 
and Religion. 

Among the significant data on gradation to be noted in Table 
I are the groups of aims which are mentioned for use in all the 
five departments of the Church School and the ten leading groups 
of aims specified for each department. The following seventeen 
groups are specified for use in all age-groups, Kindergarten to 
Senior inclusive, in order of frequency of mention, and with the 
frequency indicated here: 


87 Helping others 
55 Praying 
52 Serving others 
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45 Practicing friendship 

42 Loving others 

34 Loving God 

33 Being unselfish 

28 Practicing brotherhood 

24 Loving Jesus 

23 Practicing sympathy 

23 Exercising self-control 

22 Having fellowship with God 

19 Being disciples and followers of Jesus 
18 Co-operating 

16 Being trustworthy 

14 Having companionship with Jesus 
12 Aiding the cause of missions 


The ten categories of aims most frequently mentioned for each 
age-group of the Church School are listed next: 


For the Kindergarten department: 


22 Helping others 
16 Helping care for things in nature 
13 Recognizing God’s care in nature 
12 Seeing Jesus’ activities 
11 Thanking God 
11 Celebrating Christmas 
11 Obeying 
9 Recognizing parental care 
8 Appreciating helpers 
8 Realizing God’s care, protection and provision 


For the Primary department: 


43 Knowing and responding to Old Testament characters 
42 Thanking God 

39 Showing kindness 

38 Obeying 

32 Helping others 

31 Knowing the facts of the life of Christ 

28 Knowing about the customs of Bible lands 

27 Realizing God’s care, protection and provision 

25 Loving God 

23 Seeing Jesus’ activities 
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For the Junior department : 


100 Knowing and responding to Old Testament characters 

44 Knowing the facts of the life of Christ 

36 Trusting God 

33 Studying and knowing the facts about certain books of the 
Bible 

32 Doing right 

29 Knowing about the mission fields 

26 Showing kindness 

25 Helping others 

25 Having God’s help 

24 Serving God 


For the Intermediate department : 


46 Knowing and responding to New Testament characters 
38 Knowing the facts of Hebrew history 

36 Knowing the lives of churchmen, missionaries and reformers 
23 Knowing the facts of the life of Christ 

21 Practicing friendship 

21 Knowing the facts and implications of church history 
21 Knowing and responding to Old Testament characters 
16 Practicing honesty 

14 Promoting the cause of Jesus 

13 Having God’s help 

13 Showing patriotism 


For the Senior department: 


41 Knowing the facts and implications of church history 
22 Knowing about the mission fields 
19 Choosing a vocation 
18 Finding one’s place in the Christian enterprise 
13 Knowing the lives of churchmen, missionaries and reformers 
12 Studying the Bible 
11 Devoting oneself to the work of the church 
10 Studying and knowing the facts about certain books of the 
Bible 
9 Appreciating life’s significance 
8 Serving others 


CONCLUSIONS 


49 


The data and findings of the study having been reported with 


a particular view to discovering the revisions which might properly 
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be made in current Church School objectives, certain outstanding 
possibilities have emerged. Six of these grow out of the data and 
findings just presented on the aims of the Church School by age- 
groups. 

1. That, while uniformity in all departments is manifestly 
undesirable and progression is to be sought, it is probable that a 
larger proportion than seventeen of a total of 207 groups of aims 
should be continuous through all departments. 

2. That aims regarding the pupils’ relationship to the church 
should be included in considerable proportions in the Kindergarten 
and Primary as well as in later departments. 

3. That aims relating to Nature should be extended beyond 
the earlier departments particularly to those in which high school 
pupils are reinterpreting their natural science in terms of religion. 

4, That, among the types of aims which should be continuous 
throughout the entire Church School, not omitting the Senior de- 
partment, are those having to do with the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

5. That the pronounced factual emphasis in Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and Senior departments should be eliminated. 

6. That the tendency, more implicit than explicit in these 
data but very real in practice, to thrust activities upon pupils at the 
earliest possible age rather than to reserve them until they may be 
presented with the maximum value, should be avoided. 

The data of Tables I and II and corresponding findings con- 
cerning aims in general and by pupil relationships give rise to ad- 
ditional suggestions : 

7. That, in the Christian church certainly, the aims dealing 
with the New Testament should have preference over those on the 
Old Testament and a thorough familiarity with its form and con- 
tent should be placed foremost among Biblical aims. 

8. That aims dealing with methods of studying and inter- 
preting the Bible should have a place in every age-group of the 
church school where the Bible is studied. 

9. That the aims relating to the church should deal first with 
the very Church School itself, then with the local church, after 
that with other churches in the smaller community and larger com- 
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munity, until finally the work of foreign missions is considered only 
in the proper proportion which it holds in the total work of the 
church. The aims will deal with church worship, work, member- 
ship, attendance and similar matters not forgetting that the educa- 
tional work of the church is one of the largest and most important 
of her projects and worthy of study in the Church School. When 
church history is introduced it should recognize this same principle 
of nearest things first. 

10. That the teachings of Jesus should have a place of at 
least equal importance with the facts of his life. 

11. That aims dealing with the religious interpretation of 
the universe should have a prominent place. 

12. That religion as such, particularly the religion of other 
peoples, should have at least brief recognition. 

13. That the “specifically religious” activities of pupils 
should have precedence over those of the primarily moral and eth- 
ical emphasis. 

14. That the aims should keep abreast of current religious 
thinking, not necessarily in the sense of reflecting it but at least of 
recognizing it with the purpose of guiding it. 

15. That a distinctively Christian ethics should be presented 
with emphases similar to the ethics of the Synoptic Gospels to the 
extent that this is compatible with the age and situation of the 
pupils,—such an ethics as will be revealed by a careful study of 
Jesus’ teachings particularly in the parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

16. If one were to choose a suggestion which would sum- 
marize the whole situation described in this study of these 3745 
aims of 1709 Church School lessons it would be to say,—let us 
make religious education more Christian. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION* 


M. HADWIN FISCHER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


E who are close to our religious tasks -are apt to feel that we 
represent the educational forces that form character and give 
direction to young life. We do, but only in part. The human be- 
ing has come to attach a sense of goodness to church effort which 
it regards as necessary on occasion. But with considerable zest it 
looks upon life beyond the church as offering latitude and thrill 
worthy of its investigation. 

In spite of widely published follies, youth waits the beckoning 
of a guiding hand. Our great cities promise fame and fortune. 
Men and women rush toward them and madly strive to snatch for 
themselves the fading laurel crown. And when youth follows it 
does so with greater eagerness and hope. No wonder the wrecks 
come back for forgiveness and a second chance. Our obligation 
as a church is evident. We must create public opinion, raise noble 
ideals, build into young life wholesomeness, dedication and skill. 
To that end have we sought to learn. 

Two lines of approach have been made. First a general study 
of over 1200 high school pupils in Pennsylvania and New York was 
made under the direction of Dean Dunkleberger of Susquehanna 
University to show relation to the church and attitudes toward 
home and school life. Then a second and rather selected group of 
several hundred was studied to discover personal attitudes toward 
the church and religion. On the whole the studies represent an 
average somewhat above the rank and file of American life. The 
results follow: . 

The tabulated results show that 75% of the boys and 82% of 
the girls in the 1224 high school pupils studied were members of the 

1 Submitted to the Pennsylvania Council of Churches by M. Hadwin Fischer. Re- 


printed as supplementary information in connection with the two preceding articles in this 


issue. 
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church. The age for joining the church was around fourteen and 
only 3% had joined the church after the sixteenth birthday. It 
was found that girls joined the church earlier than boys and that 
the majority of them did so because they wanted to. Of the boys, 
43% did so because parents wished it, while the influence of the 
pastor was the reason given by 9% of the boys and 8% of the girls 
for joining the church. 

After uniting with the church there seems to be a drop in in- 
terest. Only 49% of the boys and 56% of the girls are regular at- 
tendants, while another 29% of boys and 20% of girls attend oc- 
casionally. Only 2% drop out altogether in these years, but the 
church cannot be her best on a 50% basis. The Sunday school 
fares sometwhat better with 63% of the boys and 77% of the girls 
in regular attendance. Another 24% of boys and 20% of the girls 
attend occasionally. But even this is far from satisfactory. 

The study of living, human leaders of outstanding appeal was 
more gratifying. Among them were listed: S. Parkes Cadman, 
Calvin Coolidge, Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, Herbert Hoover, 
“Billy” Sunday, Gene Tunney, Gertrude Ederle, Helen Keller and 
not least father and mother. These young people also note that 
the world is getting better (boys 66%, girls 59%). A majority of 
them would be interested in having religion taught in the public 
schools (boys 57%, girls 75%) and 85% of the boys and 83% of 
the girls think girls should not smoke even though they may have as 
much right to do so as boys. 

This same group felt that the remedy for present loose living 
could be found in the home. Fifty-eight per cent of the boys and 
62% of the girls claim the home should exercise more supervision 
and apply corrections. Discipline and other means are named. 
Seventeen per cent of the boys and 15% of the girls laid this burden 
on the church, while 14% of the boys and 12% of the girls thought 
the school should be held responsible. And may they not be right? 
How many parents concern themselves about the whereabouts of 
adolescents? Example, teaching, discussion of life values and 
_ other matters would go far toward insuring an informed youth 
with ideals and attitudes worthy of attainment. Such outlooks 
-taken as the normal objective without doubts or qualifications 
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would go far toward the developing of a God-fearing neighbor- 
loving good citizenship. 

In the second and more selective group, the effort was made 
to discover adolescent attitudes toward the living of the Christian 
life. Over 400 studies were made, and each individual was per- 
sonally interviewed thereby reducing error in filling the question- 
naire to a minimum. The high percentages in some lines incline 
the investigator to feel that the group was too selective. On the 
other hand, where the response is particularly poor, he wonders 
what the score would be in a non-selected group. The scores will 
be given and later deductions will be drawn. 

The group showed a high degree of personal devotion. Ninety- 
four per cent declared they spent from five to fifteen minutes in 
daily Bible reading and prayer, while 86 young people claimed more 
than fifteen minutes for daily devotions. 

With the same zeal, 97% claimed an effort to live the Christian 
life according to the ideals of Jesus. Doubtless some latitude must 
be allowed in interpretation, but certainly the claim is a distinct 
challenge to those who question the interest of youth in religion. 

Over 67% named some form of Christian service in which they 
were engaged. Fifty-two per cent stated that they offered their 
services when they saw something to be done, a few responded to a 
recognized need without further conference, and 48% waited to be 
asked. There may be various reasons for this position, some of 
which we ourselves would use. Forty-seven per cent were inter- 
ested in the salvation of their companions, and sought with varying 
success to win them to definite affiliation with Christ and the 
church. Moreover 66% were giving regularly to the support of 
the church and church enterprises. The amount ranged from 5% 
to over 15% of the income. So here also we have confirmation of 
youthful loyalty when it is founded on intelligence and buttressed 
by example. 

The most disappointing items in the study seem to question th 
church as a teaching agency. Only 25% of this selected group 
could name two outstanding doctrines of the church. Many guesses 
were listed and the seriousness with which the responses were made 
indicates that there was no attempt to be smart or frivolous. 
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Doubtless the same questions submitted to adults would have fared 
little better. Surely the church should place her ears to the ground 
and ponder well the message she hears. 

But preparation for intelligent Christian service was rated 
lowest of all. Only 16% of those interviewed had taken any 
courses in Leadership Training that would meet the minimum of 
the International Standard Curriculum. This may compare favor- 
ably with present church school teaching equipment in the main, 
but it certainly fails to arouse enthusiasm in the minds of those who 
covet a high efficiency in church school endeavor. With our mod- 
ern agencies and skilled professional leadership, there is little ex- 
cuse for such lack of effort in this important field. 

In brief summary the studies would seem to indicate: 

1. That youth is fundamentally religious, and ready to equip 
itself for the great work of building a Christian civilization. 

2. That youth is willing to give of self and means to further 
anything challenging its sense of worth and fitness. 

3. That young people are deeply responsive to the ideals and 
influence of people they have grown to respect, and that both peo- 
ple and places help them form decisions for service. 

4. That the teaching function of the church is of prime im- 
portance, and should be made more effective in creating and main- 
taining attitudes of loyalty and devotion to the teachings of the 
church. 

In conclusion, we recommend: 

1. An increasing emphasis on the training program of the 
church, looking toward the adequate equipment of all who are 
asked to teach or administer the schools of the church. 

2. A study of the Sunday school in an effort to bring its 
organization, equipment, teaching and administration to the high- 
est possible efficiency as recommended by the denominational and 
interdenominational agencies. 

3. The promotion of week-day schools for the further 
strengthening of faith and practice in learning to live the Chris- 
tian life. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


A, G. VOIGT 
Columbia, South Carolina 


N November 25, 1930, the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. This was an event of joyful im- 
portance to the Lutheran church in the South, and, since all the- 
ological seminaries are important factors in shaping the thought 
and life of the church, it is an event of significance for Lutheran- 
ism not only in the region where it is located, but also in the United 
Lutheran Church generally. 

The Lutheran church in the southeastern region of our 
country is now a small part numerically of the great American 
Lutheran church. But historically it is not an insignificant part. 
The Lutheran population in Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and southeastern Georgia of the present day consists for the 
most part of the descendants of settlers in this region in the 
eighteenth century. In early times there began a migration from the 
states named westward into eastern Tennessee, through Georgia, 
and into Alabama and Mississippi. But when the great streams 
of immigration, especially from Lutheran lands in Europe, flowed 
into this country during the nineteenth century, these streams were 
not turned into the South, except in a limited measure to the cities 
on the coast. Only in more recent years has there been sporadic 
migration from other parts of the country into the South, especially 
to Florida. So the Lutheran population has not increased in any- 
thing like the degree in which it has grown in the North and West. 

But in the early decades of the nineteenth century, when the 
Lutheran church did not extend far west from the Atlantic sea- ’ 
board, Lutheranism in the South, weak as it was, formed an im- 
portant part of the Lutheran church in the country. When the 
General Synod was formed in 1820, the initiative in that movement 
proceeded from the Synod of North Carolina, which at that time 
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was the only synod in the South and embraced the Lutherans in 
southwestern Virginia, Tennessee and South Carolina as well as in 
North Carolina. This synod saw the great West opening up be- 
fore it, and it beheld in it a wide mission field, making necessary 
more ministers not only for its own territory, but also for that 
which was to be won. 

In the second and third decades of the nineteenth century the 
Lutheran church through its entire length awoke to the necessity 
of having theological schools to provide a sufficiency of competent 
ministers for the preservation and extension of the church, and 
along with the preparatory schools, such as afterwards developed 
into colleges. Hartwick had been founded in 1797; Gettysburg 
was created by the General Synod (the North Carolina Synod had 
a part in it) in 1826; what became Capitol University was founded 
in 1830; and in the same year the seminary in South Carolina was 
begun. 

But even before the founding of the seminary at Gettysburg 
a beginning had been madeinthe South. As early as 1811 the pos- 
sibility of a seminary was discussed by the North Carolina Synod. 
Rev. John Bachman came to Charleston, S. C., from Rheinbeck, 
N. Y., in 1815. In 1817, while still a member of the New York 
Ministerium, he addressed a letter to the North Carolina Synod, 
urging the establishment of a theological seminary and promising 
financial support to such an object from the congregation which he 
served. In 1819 a seminary was actually begun, as a private un- 
dertaking, in eastern Tennessee by Rev. Philip Henkel and Rev. J. 
E. Bell, for which St. John’s church in Charleston actually sent 
money contributions in the expectation that it would become the 
seminary of the North Carolina Synod. But the negotiations 
failed and the seminary had a short existence. In 1824 the South 
Carolina Synod was founded, including the churches in Georgia. 
It was a small body, but it realized the importance of the large mis- 
sion field it had both in its own territory and westward. The 
urgent need of a training school for ministers was felt. It is true, 
Gettysburg came into existence and some young men even from 
South Carolina went there; but under the conditions of travel in 
those days, it was too far away. Dr. Bachman could say truly to 
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the South Carolina Synod: “Our dependence on ministers from 
abroad has been and will continue to be very precarious.” 

In 1829 the South Carolina Synod, only five years old and 
consisting of nine ministers, twenty-three congregations and 1464 
members, met in Savannah, Ga. With courage born of their need 
and not of their wealth, and with faith in God they resolved to 
create a fund “to be devoted to the establishment and support of a 
seminary.” In the following year the synod in convention in St. 
Paul’s church in Newberry county, heard a favorable report in re- 
gard to the progress of the fund, and resolved that ““We now estab- 
lish a Theological Seminary”, a Classical Academy to be attached 
to it. Rev. J. G. Schwartz, a young minister, twenty-three years 
of age, was elected the professor. It was November 22, 1830. 
The young professor was a Charleston boy, who had completed his 
literary education as a graduate at South Carolina College, and then 
had received theological training at the hands of his pastor, Dr. 
Bachman. He organized his first class of a number of young men 
in the Eigleberger house (still standing) in Newberry county on 
the first Monday in February, 1831. 

The following August he died, a victim of fever. The synod 
mourned, but did not lose heart for its great enterprise. Efforts 
to increase the seminary fund were continued. It fell to Dr. Bach- 
man to discover the man who was competent to carry on the work 
as professor. In 1833 he secured the services of a ripe scholar, 
well known in the church by his earlier labors at Hartwick and then 
at Gettysburg, in the person of Dr. E. L. Hazelius. In the mean- 
time the synod had taken steps to fix upon a location and to obtain 
the necessary property. The place chosen was Lexington, S. C., 
where Dr. Hazelius at the ripe age of fifty-seven years began his. 
duties on the first Monday in January, 1834. With the assistance 
of others at times, he continued to work in the enjoyment of the 
highest esteem for nineteen years. During that time he published 
two books, one a first volume of four contemplated, A History of 
the Christian Church, the other a History of the American Lu- 
theran Church. In 1837 the North Carolina Synod united with 
the Synod of South Carolina for the joint support of the seminary, 
an arrangement that continued until 1855, when the North Carolina. 
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Synod decided to use its funds for an academy of its own. The 
school at Lexington, in its two departments, flourished. With so 
small a constituency back of it, the number of theological students 
naturally was not large, never exceeding ten, not counting those in 
the preparatory academy. But the small classes graduating from 
year to year constituted an important increment in the ministerial 
force of the church. Already in 1845 the president of the South 
Carolina Synod was able to state: “It is from this school of the 
prophets that nearly all our younger clergy have derived their the- 
ological knowledge,—without it, they would in all probability not 
now be in the ministry.”’ Dr. Hazelius resigned a few months be- 
fore his death on February 20, 1853, and his successor, Rev. Lewis 
Eichelberger from Virginia continued the work until 1858 as 
long as the institution remained at Lexington. But the double 
institution was declining. The desire for a college which conferred 
degrees asserted itself, and fault was found with the location. In 
1856 Newberry College was established, and after its building was 
completed, the seminary was removed to Newberry to be domiciled 
in one wing of it. 

The type of doctrine taught in the seminary at Lexington was 
that which generally prevailed in the Lutheran church in the east- 
ern part of the country at that time. The constitution of the sem- 
inary, adopted in 1837, states the design of the institution as 
follows: ‘Our Theological Institution is designed to provide 
our churches with pastors, who sincerely believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament to be the Word of God; who 
will cordially preach the doctrines contained therein, and who ac- 
knowledge that the Augsburg Confession contains the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion.” The obligation of the pro- 
fessors contains this clause: “I acknowledge the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the greater and smaller Catechism of Luther to have 
always been considered by our Church in Europe and America as 
symbolic books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and I believe 
that they contain the fundamental articles of the Christian Faith.” 
The doctrinal attitude of Dr. Hazelius is revealed in his History 
of the Christian Church. His explanation of the sacraments is 
Reformed rather than Lutheran. They are viewed as seals and 
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pledges of faith. The Preface contains this significant statement: 
“Our aim in the publication of this work is, by facts and documents 
to put forth the main principles of the Christian religion; to show 
that these are found in the confessions of all our Protestant de- 
nominations.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to present a full history of 
the seminary, but rather to indicate its importance in the develop- 
ment of the life and faith of the church in the South. To appre- 
ciate its significance in this respect a sketch of its further history 
will be necessary. When Newberry College was fully established, 
the seminary was discontinued at Lexington. A new hopeful be- 
ginning was made at Newberry. In 1859 Dr. J. A. Brown was 
called as professor from Pennsylvaina. At the same time Dr. C. 
A. Stork became president of Newberry College. But scarcely had 
the seminary begun its operations anew, when all the high hopes 
were frustrated by the outbreak of the Civil War. Both Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Stork returned to the North. During the war Dr. J. 
P. Smeltzer, as president, struggled with great self-denial to keep 
college and seminary alive. But there were no theological stu- 
dents. The young men were in the army. In 1863 the General 
Synod South was formed. When the war was over Dr. Smeltzer 
persuaded this body to adopt the seminary. But in the prostrated 
condition of the South nothing practical could be done for years. 
The few students who presented themselves were cared for at 
Walhalla, S. C., whither Newberry College was removed, and at 
Columbia, S. C. Finally a new start was made at Salem, Va., in 
conjunction with Roanoke College. Dr. S. A. Repass became pro- 
fessor. Later Dr. T. W. Dosh was added as second professor. 
A goodly number of students, now from Virginia as well as from 
the Carolinas, were in attendance. For twelve years, from 1872 
to 1884, the work was carried on. Efforts were made by the Gen- 
eral Synod South to raise an endowment fund. The erection of 
a necessary building was contemplated. Then suddenly in 1884 
the General Synod, in a fit of discouragement, voted by a bare ma- 
jority to discontinue the seminary. This threw the institution 
back upon the South Carolina Synod, which all along had borne the 
greater part of the financial burden out of its old seminary fund. 
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Excellent work was done at Salem and quite a number of well- 
trained ministers were given to the church, some of whom after- 
wards became leaders in the Southern synods. 

In this period the Lutheran church in the South moved for- 
ward with other parts of the church towards a firmer confessional 
position. The Constitution of the Seminary declared: “This Sem- 
inary shall rest upon the Word of God as the absolute Rule of Faith, 
and on the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, as in 
accordance with said Rule, as acknowledged in the basis of the 
General Synod.” The professors had to make an affirmation of 
faith in the Scriptures and the three General Creeds, and also this: 
“T believe that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is in all its 
parts in harmony with the Rule of Faith, and is a correct exhibition 
of the doctrines of the Word of God.” 

With the young pastors educated upon such a foundation it is 
easy to understand how the churches in the South advanced to the 
formation of the United Synod in the South upon the basis of the 
recognition of all the creeds in the Book of Concord. The Ten- 
nessee Synod, scattered through ‘Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, had from early days established itself upon that 
basis. In 1886 the synods which composed the General Synod 
South united with the Tennessee Synod to form the United Synod, 
which in the progress of the church in three decades became ready 
to join with the General Council and the General Synod in the for- 
mation of the United Lutheran Church. 

When in 1884 the General Synod South discontinued the sem- 
inary at Salem, it did not die. The South Carolina Synod con- 
tinued its life at Newberry, virtually as a department of Newberry 
College, certain professors of which did the teaching. This status 
really continued until 1898. Meanwhile, when the United Synod 
in the South was formed, it immediately took steps towards es- 
tablishing a seminary of itsown. In 1889 it adopted the seminary 
at Newberry as “a provisional arrangement”. This, however, be- 
came a permanent arrangement, although little that was substantial 
was done for the seminary until in 1898 matters were brought to a 
crisis. Then the United Synod resolved to go forward energetic- 
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ally. An offer of a home for the seminary at Charleston was ac- 
cepted, a faculty with the assistance of the Charleston pastors was 
constituted, Dr. J. A. Morehead being made dean, and the opening 
of the next session was appointed for the following fall. Since 
that time the seminary has regularly progressed in the number of 
students in attendance, in the size of the faculty, in the accumulat- 
ing of financial resources, and in the devotion of the entire church 
in the South to its welfare. In consequence of a demand for a 
more central location the institution was removed in 1911 to its 
present substantial domicile at Columbia, S. C., from which place it 
has been supplying most of the younger ministers in the territory 
formerly embraced in the United Synod. Its influence in doctrine, 
in Lutheran order of worship and in the development of organized 
activities is everywhere felt in the ministrations of the pastors who 
have been trained init. It was founded a hundred years ago by a 
weak synod to secure an adequate and competent Lutheran ministry 
in the South. It exists today in greater vigor than ever before for 
the same purpose, namely, to secure for the churches in the South 
an adequate and competent ministry, but now it may be added, to 
strengthen the foreign missionary force of the church and to train 
a ministry with a distinctive Lutheran consciousness. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DANTE 


J. HENRY HARMS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


i the year 1265 a son was born to the Knightly house of 

Alighieri, in Florence, and named, prophetically, “Dante’’, a 
contraction of durante, “the enduring’. For over six hundred 
years he has endured as one of the four or five great poets in the 
world. There is something strange about his permanence when 
you remember how distinctly he was the product and the prophet of 
his age. Dante was frankly medieval, both the issue and the sage 
of the epoch in which he lived. Many of his ideas are medieval. 
His Hell is quite so, and his Heaven. He epitomized the society 
which had been created out of the institutions, arts and practices 
of the Middle Ages. The years from Charlemagne to Petrarch 
are reflected in his work. And they were eventful years, holding 
the speculations of the schoolmen, feudalism, the crusades, the long 
and bitter battle between the Guelphs and Ghibellines. During 
those years flourished St. Francis, St. Dominic, and the great Aqui- 
nas. The thirteenth century, in which Dante was born, was the 
flood tide of the Middle Ages. 

Medievalism therefore became articulate in the mighty Floren- 
tine. And yet, strange to say, we moderns find him still articulate 
with a message for our times. When we read him medievally, that 
is to say, as his contemporaries and successors read him, ponder- 
ingly, intently (which we have almost forgotten how to do with our 
hurried reading of tabloids, newspapers, and books-of-the-month), 
when we read him medievally we nearly always find him modern, in 
many of his fundamental views. 

The significance of Dante is partly due to his place in the 
course of history. He stood at the ending of an old age and the 
beginning of the new. Ruskin says, in his “Stones of Venice’, 
“All great European art is rooted in the thirteenth century and it 
seems to me that there is a kind of central year about which we may 
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consider the energy of the Middle Ages to be gathered, a kind of 
focus of time, which, by what is to my mind a most touching and 
divine appointment, has been marked for us by the greatest writer 
of the Middle Ages in the first words which he utters (in the Divine 
Comedy), namely, the year 1300, midway of the life of Dante”. 
Others besides Ruskin call Dante a focal thinker. The decisive 
break with Medievalism came two centuries later in the Protestant 
Reformation, but perhaps it would not be wrong to date its begin- 
nings back to Dante. He certainly was not a Protestant but he 
had his points of protest. He was as critical of popes and prelates 
as Martin Luther. He put some of them in Hell. 

Dante, of course, has had an immense significance for liter- 
ature. Shakespeare, Milton, Shelly, Byron and many others, dug 
material from Dante’s quarry. His Lucifer, for example, appears 
in Paradise Lost, recoined in the mint of Milton’s genius. 

Surely he is significant to the Italian people. He was the 
father of their language, the greatest prophet of their national am- 
bitions, the inspirer of their patriots, like Mazzini and Mussolini. 

His meaning for Catholicism is immense. Carlyle goes so 
far as to say: “When all records of Catholicism shall have passed 
away, when the Vatican shall have crumbled into dust and St. 
Peter’s shall be no more, for thousands of years to come Catholi- 
cism will survive in his sublime epic of antiquity (the Comedia).” 

However, we are interested here in Dante’s significance to 
religion in the large sense. We will be limited to the one work, 
the Divine Comedy. He called it a “Comedy”, “because”, he said, 
“it had a happy ending”. The Dantists, not Dante, began calling 
it “Divine” about two centuries after it appeared. 

It is usual to divide the spiritual life of Dante into three 
periods. The first period was one of faith and joy, the second of 
worldliness, pride and doubt, the third of deep religious certainty. 
Each period has a book to mark it. The first is marked by the 
“Vita Nuova”, or the New Life, an expression of his youthful 
fascination for Beatrice, whom he idealized and made the theme of 
one of the noblest love stories of the world. Taken as a mere prose 
tale, his apostrophes to this girl are, to say the least, very silly and 
inane. But it is to be taken according to the ideal of the imagi- 
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nation. He makes an allegory of his fascination for the maid. 
_ Beatrice dies and goes to dwell with Mary, queen of angels. The 
“Nuova” closes with these words: “There appeared to me a mar- 
vellous vision, in which I saw things which made me resolve not to 
speak more of this blessed one, until such time as I should be able to 
indite more worthily of her. And to attain this I study to the 
utmost of my power, as she truly knows. So that, if it shall be the 
pleasure of Him, by whom all things live, that my life continues for 
some years, I hope to say of her that which never hath been said of 
any woman.” 

Dante, after the death of Beatrice, and even after this high 
resolve, lapsed in moral carefulness. The product of this period 
was the “Convito” (Banquet), in which he sings the praise of 
human wisdom and the pride of intellect. This did not satisfy. 
The spell of his youthful purpose would not let him go. He en- 
tered upon the third period of his spiritual career, which was a 
return to the sweet infatuation of the ““Blessed One’’, his Beatrice. 
And the monument of this third and longest period of his soul-life 
was the Divine Comedy. 

One has to go all the way with Dante, understandingly, from 
the lowest pit in the Inferno, through the rough ascents of Purga- 
_torio, to the pinnacles of the Paradise. Stopping in the Inferno 
is not pleasant. Many, stopping there, have dubbed our poet a 
“Meddlesome Parson in Bedlam’, or “bawdy historiographer”, or 
“the fire and smoke poet”. They used to say of Dante, ‘There 
goes the man who has been in Hell’. And they even thought they 
noticed how his beard was scorched and his skin was dark with heat 
and smoke. And he would pass on his way, smiling sadly. Yes, 
he had been in Hell, in more ways than one. But he had been in 
Heaven too, by the grace of Beatrice, the angel of his inspiration. 

Doubtless, Dante believed religiously in a literal Hell. Nearly 
_ everybody did, as children of the church. But whether one be- 
lieves in a literal Hell or not it would be foolish to question the 
truth which the Inferno teaches so luridly, that there is such a 
thing.as sin, and that sin must have its Hell. As long as there is 
sin there must be a Hell. Love as well as justice says, ‘““The wages 
of sin is death.” 
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Dante has always needed defending from the popular idea 
that he wrote the Comedy for no other purpose than “to roast his 
enemies in Hell and celebrate his friends in Heaven’. But the 
only personal enemy he put in the Inferno was the Pope Boniface, 
and he was, in the poet’s opinion, a greater enemy to the rights of 
man than to himself. A casual reading of the Inferno would 
doubtless leave the impression that the poet was hard-boiled and 
cruelly callous to the hideous suffering which he saw. Some of the 
scenery is grotesque. Recall some of it. 

In the eighth Canto he comes upon a certain Filippo Argenti, 
who in Florence had been generally feared and hated for his mean- 
ness. Seated in their boat upon the Styx Dante says to Virgil, 
concerning Filippo, 


My Master, much should I be pleased, 
If I could see him soused into this broth, 
Before we issue forth out of the lake. 


He had his wish: 


A little after that I saw such havoc 
Made of him by the people of the mire 
That I still thank and praise God for it. 


Of course, that cold-blooded gloating over the punishment of Fil- 
ippo seems horrible. 

In the twenty-third Canto he finds some sufferers whose tears 
have frozen and closed their eyes. One poor fellow pleads with 
Dante to take the ice away so that he may enjoy a little the grief of 
flowing tears. Dante said he would if the wretch would tell him 
who he was. He told his name, and when he asked for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise and the opening of his eyes the poet turned 
away and said: “I opened them not for him—to be rude to him was 
courtesy.” In other words, it would be wrong to alter the divine 
decree. 

The poet seems to carry with him throughout this studied cal- 
lousness. In the fourteenth Canto of the Purgatorio he denounces 
the people of his native Florence in terms that make the blood run 
cold. Even in Paradise, although he washes away his own sins in 
the streams of Lethe he cannot forget the sins of others. In one 
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of the last Cantos of the Paradiso he damns Pope Boniface VIII to 
burn in the eighth circle of Hell. 

How then are we to explain this ferocity of judgment? I 
think we must remember first of all that the poet is using symbol- 
ism. None of these things really happened. We must remember 
also that his teacher, Thomas Aquinas, and other doctors of the 
church, held that not even saints in glory should feel pity for the 
sinner whom God condemned. Dante really finds that difficult to 
do. Inthe twentieth Canto he almost gives way at the sight of the 
tormented Soothsayers, and Virgil has to say: 
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Art thou too, of the other fools? 
Who is a greater reprobate than he 
Who feels compassion at the doom divine? 


Dante had been taught that no man dare be more just than God. 
Furthermore, he believed himself to be a prophet of righteous- 
ness. He declared that righteousness was the theme of his great 
poem. And like the Hebrew prophets, like Isaiah his prototype, 
like the Psalmist, he must say about the enemies of God and right- 
eousness, ‘““Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee. Yea, I 
hate them with a perfect hatred.” Was it Samuel Johnson who 
said, ““A man cannot love well unless he is a good hater?” Byron 
‘came upon the statement that the chief defect of Dante was his 
want of gentle feelings, and he immediately rose to the defense. 
“Gentle feelings? And Francesca and Beatrice? Who but Dante 
could have introduced any gentleness at allinto Hell? Is there any 
gentleness in Milton’s Hell? No.” 
Now this Inferno is divided into three sections. In the first 
_are punished sins of impulse, in the second sins of violence, in the 
third sins of falseness. There are nine circles, narrowing toward 
the lowest. In the topmost circle are the pagans who lacked the 
chance of being Christian. In the three circles following suffer 
those who have committed sins of impulse, like greed, or gluttony 
or wasteful luxury. In the fifth circle are punished sins of anger, 
gloom and discontent, in the Stygian Lake. This Lake separates 
the earlier from the later circles. Its murky waters and the wall 
of the city of Dis, watched over by the Furies, stand between the 
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sinners of impulse and those beyond and beneath. Just inside the 
city walls are the heretics and beneath them are the sinners who 
sinned by violence against themselves or man or God. (It is note- 
worthy that Dante thinks of heresy not as heterodoxy but as 
violence, something done, not something thought. Heresy is not 
an idea, in his view. It is an injury done.) Lower down are the 
fraudulent, the hypocrites, and the seducers. In the ninth and low- 
est circle are the traitors, in a region of pitiless cold. Here are 
Judas Iscariot, Brutus and Cassius. 

Manifestly the architecture of this region does not interest us 
very much, nor the cataloguing of sins and sinners. But what does 
interest us is the truth of Hell. Dante did not invent Hell. He 
invented its furniture. The notion of Hell belongs to the common 
stock of human ideas. The Bible did not invent Hell. Nor did 
Christianity. It is a perennial human instinct. People who want 
to do away with Hell have to reckon with a conception which is as 
old as man. There is or has been no race of men without its de- 
mons and its damned. 

What our poet did was to take this universal instinct and pic- 
ture it with an artist’s skill. He took the Hell that all men do be- 
lieve in, more or less, and painted it more audaciously than is wont. 
One may doubt the ethical worth of his artistry. One may doubt 
the ethical worth of believing in any Hell at all. But one must 
judge an artist by his age and his material. And one is likely to 
ask also if Dante is not truer to fact with his tortures of the damned 
than modern sages who assert there is no Hell and sin is but “a soft 


infirmity of the flesh”. The collective conscience of mankind de-_ 


mands a Hell. Dante was the prophet of that conscience. It is 
not fair therefore to say that he was trying to be vindictive. He 
was trying to be vivid. 

Two or three things I find of interest in his conception of sin. 
First of all he is thinking of his own sin. The Divine Comedy is 
intensely autobiographical. It is the story of the man himself, on 


a pilgrimage, with his guides, Virgil, who is Philosophy, and Bea- 


trice, who is Divine Revelation. It takes both to climb the heights. 
He is the spiritual ancestor of John Bunyan. 
In the second place, sin was real to him. The Inferno is his 
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idea of its consequences. He took the definitions of sin out of the- 
ology and dramatized them. And I doubt if we should ever know 
what sin is without the dramatist, the artist, and the novelist. This 
is the mission of Michael Angelo’s “The Last Judgment”, of 
George Eliot’s “Romola”, of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter”. This 
was the mission of the prophets like Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah—to 
dramatize the sinfulness of sin. They were poets as well as 
prophets. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he reap’”— 
that was Dante’s doctrine in the Inferno. 

Then again, sin, in Dante’s idea, is demonizing. It demon- 
izes without destroying. His demons are the most awful things in 
literature. There is Minos, snarling at the entrance. There is 
Cerberus, the demon, Gluttony,—an utterly greasy, filthy, belly- 
god, whose barking is only quieted when they throw mud into his 
hungry gullets. There is Pluto, personifying Avarice. ‘There are 
the Furies, who stand for pride of intellect, self-exalted, and self- 
abased. About the lowest circle stand the guards, which seem 
enormous towers in the misty air, suggestive of the eternity of sin. 
But the most revolting demon of this underworld is Lucifer, the 
completest picture of moral ruin imagination has ever drawn, at 
the bottom of the pit, farthest removed from God. No wonder 
our pilgrim trembled at the sight! a figure smeared with his vic- 
tim’s blood, hideous, grotesque. Not dead, yet not alive. A crea- 
ture with three faces, one red, one ashen, one black, signifying the 
threefold character of sin,—malignant, impotent, and ignorant. 
Chilling death issues ceaselessly from this loathsome creature. He 
is half buried in the ice, “the congealed tears of humankind’. 
There forever he flaps his bat-like wings, in the effort to be free, 


but only serving to freeze the harder the waters of his prison and 


fasten him to his fate. That is perhaps the most vivid personifica- 
tion of sin in literature. In all these enormous demons of the In- 
ferno we see sin, through the magnifying eyes of poetic imagi- 
nation. It is certainly not Dante’s fault if we have lost the sense of 
the seriousness of sin. 

Another peculiar thing about his doctrine is believing that a 
man is punished by his sin, not so much for it. An example is the 
hypocrites. They wore gilded cloaks, heavy as lead, their mantle 
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for all eternity. The penalty of sin was to continue in it. “Let 
him that is filthy be filthy still.” One of the most graphic pictures 
is that of the punishment of those who had wilfully and violently 
opposed the church and its religion. He found them lying, supine, 
on the sands, still looking upward to the heavenly powers, doomed 
always thus to defy the Lord, so impotently! The lustful are for- 
ever driven by the carnal passions to which they yielded in the 
earthly life. Hell is something aman has made for himself to 
live in. 

Suffering in the Inferno is not indiscriminate. Dante finds 
each lost soul suffering for only one sin. He may have broken all 
of the commandments, but he is punished for breaking only one. 
The thought, perhaps, is that there is usually one baseness at the 
bottom of the others. Hell is to know sin and to abide in it, as 
Heaven is to know God and abide in him. 

Now all of this is not greatly significant as a nightmare, or a 
superstition, or even as a work of artistry. It is significant as a 
story of human interest. Who does not know how sin can damn? 
Dante has only colored this human picture with his audacious 
imagery. He means that Hell is atheism, in the practical sense of 
the word. For practical atheism says: ‘‘Live as you damn please. 
There is no judgment. Life is nothing but a carnival of unreason. 
There is no reason. There is no God.” And surely on the portals 
of such a way of life the poet could write no more significant word, 
““All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

However, our poet is not without hope. There is between the 
Inferno and the Purgatorio this striking contrast. In both these 
regions sinners suffer, but in the Inferno suffering makes them 
bitter, in the Purgatorio suffering makes them better. In this 
upper realm punishment is endured in resignation to the will of 
God. It is the old prophetic theory of the divine chastisements, 
namely, that they are for discipline not destruction. And we really 
could solve many a problem for souls in trouble if we could persuade 
them that suffering is purgatorial and not infernal. 

Dean Stanley said: “The Purgatorio is the most religious book 
Tever read.” At least, we can agree to this extent, that no one in it 
questions for a moment the justice of what is happening to him. 
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This “Holy Mount” consists of seven cornices, on which the 
seven mortal sins are expiated—Pride; Envy, Anger, Sloth, 
Avarice, Gluttony, Lust. Sins here are dispositions, it will be 
noticed, whereas in the Inferno they are deeds. In the Inferno the 
poet follows the principle of Roman Law, that penalty shall be pro- 
portional to the amount of evil done. In the Purgatorio he thinks 
of sins as evil dispositions. This is the mountain which must be 
climbed, for cleansing. At its summit its the Terrestrial Paradise, 
whence onward to the Empyrean of perfect bliss, Beatrice comes, 
instead of Virgil, his tender guide. 

The significant thing about this portion of the triology is of 
course its note of hope. In Canto nine he describes how the toil- 
some climb began. Moving forward to a cliff he and Virgil see a 
crevice. He says, “I saw a gate, and three steps, of diverse colors, 
for going to it, and a gatekeeper who as yet said not a word. 
Thither we came to the first great stair. It was of white marble, 
so polished and smooth that I mirrored myself in it as I appear. 
The second, of deeper hue than perse, was of a rough and scorched 
stone, cracked lengthwise and athwart. The third seemed to be of 
prophyry, a flaming red as blood that spurts forth from a vein. 
Upon this the angel of God held both his feet, seated upon the 
threshold that seemed to me stone of adamant. Up over the three 
steps my Leader drew me with good will, saying, ‘Beg humbly that 
he undo the lock.’ Devoutly I threw myself at the holy feet; I 
besought for mercy’s sake that he would open for me; but first 
upon my breast I struck three times. Seven P’s (Peccata) upon 
my forehead he inscribed with the point of his sword, and ‘see 
that thou wash these wounds when thou are within’, he said.” 

So begins the arduous ascent, on the three steps, of Confes- 
sion, Contrition and Expiation. The angel here is the priest who 
gives the absolution. The three smitings on his breast are for sins 
of thought and word and deed. Not without humility and trust in 
the mercy of God can sins be purged away. “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” And the first sound he hears as he goes 
within is the angel chorus singing the Te Deum. ‘There is joy in 

_ Heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” And so with stoic will, 
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the pilgrim endures the pains of expiation, and comes forth at last 
with his forehead clean of the “scarlet letters”. 

We say advisedly, “with stoic will”. For we miss in the Pur- 
gatorio the evangelic note, the Pauline way to come to peace with 
God. Dean Stanley calls it a “religious book”. Andsoitis. But 
surely it is a hard religion, as we follow the pilgrim through these 
ordeals of purgation. Many make a religion of it, and chasten 
their lives by patience and the example of virtue in others, saying: 
“My head is bloody but unbowed. Iam master of my fate. Iam 
captain of my soul!’ Perhaps it can be done that way. We know 
that Hester Prynne did it that way. She got rid of her “scarlet 
letter” by self-inflicted martyrdom. But maybe Mary Magdalene 
got rid of hers by a simpler, surer way than Hester Prynne. So 
also did Guinevere do her sombre penance. Retired to the “nar- 
rowing nunnery walls” she wore out her life in “almsdeed and 
prayer” and so with patience she purified herself until “she passed 
to where beyond these voices there is peace’. It would seem that 
most of the great dramatists and novelists are more Dantean than 
Pauline. Surely for a soul that would be purged to freedom Paul’s 
word is better—‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” 

However, we are not urging that we substitute a soft religion 
for the hard one of the Purgatorio. There 7s such a thing as ex- 
piation. And our poet has come into the Kingdom for such a 
time as this, when in current thought of sin its punitive aspects 
have been so largely lost. We think more of reforming criminals 
these days than of punishing them. Our civilization is getting soft _ 
with tolerance. People take their lives and leave directions to sing 
above their graves, “On the road to Mandalay”. We have jaunty 
notions of both human and divine justice. Our religion has been 
hurt by many of these soft complacencies. It does not need to be 
as Dantean as the Purgatorio but it needs to be more Dantean than 
it is. 

But consider for a moment the Paradiso. Here Beatrice ap- 
pears, to lead the poet-pilgrim to the beatific heights. Of course, 
she is the background of all the poet’s life and work. To under- 
stand what Beatrice meant to him we must remember how the 
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romantic thought of woman only then was coming into fashion. 
We in our time can scarcely think of great literature without 
woman in it, and love and romance. But up to Dante’s time woman 
had no place in the picture of human progress. There is no heroine 
in the Iliad. There were no Romeos and Juliets in the plays and 
poems of ancient Greece. Then came asceticism, still less account- 
ing worth in womankind. Lecky says that in the Dark Ages woman 
was commonly regarded as “the door of Hell, the mother of all 
human ills”. But in the thirteenth century a decided change took 
place in woman’s status. Poets began to sing her praise and 
knights to wear her favors as they went to battle. Surely, as in 


_ the Provencal school, the love of woman was far from pure, and 


infidelity was lauded. But among the Florentines, Romanticism in 
its purer forms flourished. The woman was idealized, with no 
thought of marriage or of physical relation. A woman toa knight 
or to a poet was a divinity, (not an “affinity”). Dante was himself 
married. But as Petrarch had his Laura, so Dante had his Bea- 
trice. And she was his mistress—the mistress of his soul. It was 
she who led him as a knight to battle, as a pilgrim to the peace 
celestial. She was allegorized by him as Love Divine, the love 
which made him truly wise when other wisdom failed. 

The structure of the Paradiso can hold no great attraction for 
us. In brief, it consists of ten heavens, which fall into three di- 
visions. There are three planets in one (counting the Moon), the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus. There are four in the second division 
(counting the Sun as a planet), the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
In the third division are the Starry Heavens, the Primum Mobile, 
and then the Empyrean, home of Peace. And through all of these 
mount the Golden Stairs. 

However, we will not ascend them now. Much of the speech 
and scenery is medieval. There is a dull discourse about the spots 
on the Moon. The poet passes a rigid examination on the ques- 
tions of faith, hope and charity. 

It is real fun, however, to hear the poet differing from the 
doctors on the subject of the temporal power of the Pope. He is 
a thorough Ghibelline. Aquinas argues that the Church can have 
no rival. Dante argues that the State is divine also, and conse- 
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crate. I could not forget this scene as I stood one day on the plaza 
of St. John Lateran in Rome. For this was the original papal 
property, and the beginnings of its temporal power. This was the 
famous “Constantine’s Donation’, mentioned in the forged docu- 
ment of that name, the gift of Constantine to Pope Sylvester I. 
Dante says, 


Ah, Constantine, to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but the plenteous dower, 
Which the first wealthy Friar gained from thee. 


There is no question how Dante would vote today on the question 
of the separation of Church and State. On that subject he would 
not be a loyal papist. In the sixteenth Canto he says, 


The Church of Rome 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her footing, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled. 


Does Dante discover God? Does he see him? He discovers 
that he is undiscoverable. His symbol of God is most remarkable. 
In the twenty-eighth Canto he says, “I saw a Point which was ray- 
ing out light so keen that the sight on which it blazes must needs 
close because of its intense keenness.”” This is all he saw of God. 
We wonder from the beginning of the Comedia what this symbol- 
izer will say of God. Will he ever dare to invent a symbol of the 
Eternal? And this is it: a Point of Light, of infinite intenseness. 
“He selects the infiinitesmally small to represent the infinitely 
great.” I suppose no one but Dante would have done a thing like 
that. And it was bold and beautiful. I quote Ozanam on the 
aptness of this symbol, “God reveals Himself as the necessarily in- 
divisible and consequently incapable of having ascribed to Him the 
abstraction of quantity or quality by which we know creatures; in- 
definable, because every definition is an analysis which decomposes 
the subject defined; incomparable, because there are no terms to 
institute a comparison; so that one might say, giving the words an 
oblique meaning, that God is infinitely small, so that he is nothing. 
But on the other hand that which is without extension moves with- 
out resistance, that which is not to be grasped cannot be contained, 
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that which can be inclosed within no limitations, either actual or 
logical, is by that very fact, limitless.” So Ozanam, the plain 
English of which is: Dante’s marvelous symbol means that God is 
Limitless, Incomparable, Indivisible,—a Point of Acutist Light, 
raying love and justice through the universe. 
In these rays he found his peace. In the Beatific Presence he 

says, 

The strength of soaring fancy here gave way 

But like a wheel whose movement nothing mars, 


My wish and will were turned, in even sway 
By Love, which turns the sun and all the stars. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
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Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


OTHING is more characteristic of the Christian church in our day than 
the quest for new organizational forms. Many are the hands and heads 
that are working on the problem of an adequate institutional expression 

for the ideal group relationship among Christians. 

On the twin topics of Church Union and Christian Unity, therefore, 
literature continues to flow. The stream grows constantly broader. Evi- 
dently these problems of ecclesiastical relationship are occupying more and 
more minds each year. That is a hopeful sign. 

Moreover, the stream of literature on the subject grows constantly 
deeper. The recent discussions are not only bigger in volume but also better 
in quality. The multitude of counsel is bringing forth wisdom. The latest 
books are marked by more incisive thinking and better historical perspective 
than earlier ones. They register distinct progress on the road to a more 
thorough understanding of the complicated issues. At least it has now be- 
come clear to all that the problem is by no means so simple of solution as had 
once been thought. It is exceedingly complicated, and while hope of solution 
has not been abandoned, many writers have come to see that the final and 
satisfactory solution is far in the future. 

This recent emphasis and urgency with reference to Christian Unity may 
be traced back about two decades. If any one event were to be designated 
as marking an epoch in the development of the ecumenical viewpoint and the 
longing for closer approach among the churches, it would be the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910. Ever since that gathering the 
unification of the Christian forces has increasingly been the vocal concern of 
those who are engaged in the missionary enterprise. The mind of the new- 
born churches on the missionary frontiers seems to be on this topic. There is 
a reason. Said an Indian bishop at Lausanne: “Unity may be theoretically a 
desirable ideal in Europe and America, but it is vital to the life of the church 
in the mission field.” And it is the missionary leaders that have voiced the 
clearest call to unity and united advance. 

Then, too, a whole series of more recent events has served to stimulate 
interest in the subject. The Stockholm Conference on Life and Work in 1925 
had the practical effect of promoting general discussion of relationships among 
Christian churches. The World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne 
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in 1927 heard more than one solemn call to unity by the delegates from the 
churches in non-Christian lands. The International Missionary Council at its 
enlarged meeting at Jerusalem in 1928, where the native leaders of the 
younger churches were present for the first time in their representative 
strength, could not escape the problem of ecclesiastical polity. It was obliged 
to pronounce on the subject and expressed its “sympathetic attitude towards 
the longings expressed by the younger churches for a more rapid advance in 
Christian reunion” and in that connection appealed to “the older churches” to 
help “solve what perhaps is the greatest problem of the Universal Church of 
Christ.” 

Several church mergers that have recently been consummated have helped 
to stimulate interest in the subject. Such are the union of Wesleyan bodies 
in England, the union of the Established Church of Scotland with the Free 
Church of Scotland, the formation of the United Church of Canada, and the 
organization of the Church of Christ in China. The comprehensive proposals 
for a united church in South India have also attracted wide attention as the 
most significant scheme for organic union with Anglicans that has yet been 
suggested. If this Indian project is successful, it will be the first instance of 
a union across the dividing line of episcopal and presbyterial polity. 

The approach of the Lambeth Conference in 1930 is another factor that 
accounts for much of the union literature. The periodic recurrence of these 
conferences always charges the spiritual atmosphere with discussions of union 
or “reunion” as it is generally called by the British. It will be remembered 
that the conference of 1920 called forth a whole series of books, such as Unity 
and Schism by Canon Lacey, Church Divisions and Christianity by W. L. 
Grane, The Churches at the Cross-roads by Dr. Shakespeare, Towards Re- 
union by a number of authors, and above all the scholarly Bampton lectures by 
Bishop Headlam under the title, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian 
Reunion. So also the conference of 1930, both by anticipation and in retro- 
spect, made its contributions to the library of works on church union. Some 
one has observed that in the eighteenth century it seemed as though Christian- 
ity had been made for no other purpose than to be proved. To judge from 
the emphasis in the religious literature of the twentieth century we might con- 
clude that Christianity was made for no other purpose than to be united. 

It would be impossible, of course, to survey here the swelling multitude 
of periodical articles on this subject that have poured forth from the press 
during the past few years. The unionist literature has become so copious 
and union negotiations so multiform that a full-time specialist can scarcely 
acquaint himself with all phases of the contemporary movement. We purpose 
only to call attention to some of the more significant volumes that have ap- 
peared during the past year and a half. In their totality they are more sig- 
nificant than anything that has appeared in book form along this line since 
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the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook issued its volume from 
the Association Press in 1921 under the title: Christian Unity: Its Principles 
and Possibilities. Some of these recent offerings will endure long after cur- 
rent fashions of thought on these topics have passed away, because they 
penetrate to the depths of thorough-going scholarship. 

One of these really scholarly works is by Professor John T McNeill of 
the Divinity School at the University of Chicago.!. Professor McNeill’s book 
is one of the two or three outstanding works dealing with this general subject. 
It focuses the light of history on a new aspect of the problem. The general 
judgment upon Protestantism hitherto has been that it is essentially schismatic. 
Catholics have made much of this, and Protestants have as a rule acknowl- 
edged it with more or less embarrassment. The undeniable fact that so many 
divisions exist among Protestants has begotten the superficial impression that 
it is part of the inherent quality of Protestantism to be divisive and individual- 
istic and sectarian. Most of us, as McNeill points out, have been brought up 
to believe that a Protestant is “one who pushes on from nationalism in religion 
to sectarianism, and from sectarianism to a religious solitude of pure private 
judgment freed from authority and association.” 

Against this wide-spread notion that Protestantism is essentially atomistic 
and divisive, McNeill sets up the thesis that “the ideal Christian unity was a 
pronounced original characteristic of Protestantism, that it was by no means 
inactive at any period, and that in the contemporary movement it has resumed 
vitality and, favored by a social environment that intensively craves integra- 
tion, now promises to become dominant.” The rising tide of unionism in our 
generation, therefore, flows with the current of four centuries of Protestant 
history, not against it. This theme Professor McNeill pursues with a thor- 
oughness of documentation and scholarly acumen that is worthy of his train- 
ing in Canada, Chicago, Scotland and Germany. 

The result is a new interpretation of the whole Reformation, the spirit of 
the Reformers, and the main body of Protestant history. Too often students 
of the Reformation have regarded it as a revolutionary movement marked 
by a sharp breach with the past and bringing a train of schism and disruption, 
of party alignments and group conflicts. In this fresh survey of all the 
documents of the Reformation period McNeill claims to have restored better 
proportion by pointing out the numerous cohesive and catholic elements in 
the heart of the movement. Too often the Reformers have been looked upon 
as pugnacious individualists and contentious giants, the conspirators and — 
demagogues of a revolution. Here all the great Reformers are proved by 
their own words and deeds to have been the advocates and leaders of recon- 
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struction, irenical spirits deeply deploring division in the church and con- 
sistently advocating either Protestant union or a wider Christian union. 

Too often have the students of social history interpreted Protestantism 
as wholly sympathetic with nationalism and individualism, always divisive and 
disruptive in its social deposits, and forever antagonistic to organic solidarity. 
This book challenges that viewpoint and maintains that Protestantism, while 
not uninfluenced by the nationalistic and individualistic movements that pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, nevertheless at its heart possesses a“unitive” prin- 
ple which has always enabled it to resist with a measure of success the forces 
of disintegration. And the present phenomenon of unionism is primarily to 
be explained as “the outcropping of an element original to Protestantism, 
though hitherto largely frustrated.” 

The unitive principle in the teaching of the Reformers is indicated in 
three ways: with reference to their doctrine of communion of believers ; with 
reference to their claim of catholicity against the sectarianism of Rome; and 
with reference to their conciliar ideal of church government. A careful ex- 
amination of the documents leads McNeill to conclude that the rudimentary 
virtue of original Protestantism was neither obedience nor private judgment 
but a social-mindedness indicated by the word “communion”. The Reforma- 
tion conception of the church begins with the idea of the commumnio sancto- 
rum. By- reference to the writings of all the Reformers, particularly of 
Luther, McNeill shows that this “communion” is “no merely inward ex- 
perience but a widely realized and dutifully cultivated fellowship with Christ 
and all the faithful.” It is the real ecclesia catholica. ‘This spiritual-social 
conception of communion constitutes the religious background of the unitive 
principle in Reformation thought. 

The constitutional principle which, in the minds of the Reformers, gives 
order to the spirit of communion and freedom for its exercise is neither mon- 
archy nor papacy but conciliarism. That is to say, the communion idea in 
Protestantism links itself with that type of polity by which the body of the 
church governs itself through responsible representatives in council, to the ex- 
clusion of monarchy or dictation by individuals. In sanctioning the territorial 
system of church government Luther was obliged to depart from his own 
ideal because that system stands in direct contradiction to Luther’s principal 
conception of religion. “In Lutheranism the control exercised by the prince 
hindered the development of conciliar institutions ; but the principle was recog- 
nized in the Lutheran standards and advocated by the Pietists, and has 
emerged as the characteristic polity of American Lutheranism. .... With the 
fuller adoption of the conciliar principle by all Protestant communions and the 
formation in them of an established habit of representative government, there 
arises the possibility of a conciliar world-Protestantism.” 

One part of the book is devoted to the unitive efforts on the part of the 
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Reformers, Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, and Cranmer. And 
it is fairly astonishing to contemplate this array of evidence indicating how 
large a place the idea of Christian unity occupied in the thought and activities 
of these early Protestant leaders. “They were sometimes unduly opinionated 
and intolerant. But if they are looked at fairly, it will be seen that they were 
predominantly conciliatory and zealous for peace, concord, and communion. 
Luther’s last journey was taken for the purpose of making peace between two 
quarreling princes. Protestantism had much of this to do, and it was not 
always strong enough to do it. The divisive forces in politics were often too 
strong for the unitive forces in religion.” 

The “variations” among Protestants, which Bossuet held up to such 
brilliant and severe criticism two centuries ago, must not be ascribed to the 
perversity of the Reformers but to the necessities of the socio-political situa- 
tion. The divergence of expression and the multiplicity of organization that 
attended Protestantism from the first are only the “reflections of the unplan- 
ned variety of an age in which time-honored authority had been relaxed.” 

We note an unusual effort to understand Luther and Melanchthon and to 
treat them with the utmost fairness. This is particularly true in the study 
of the Marburg Colloquy. Luther is by no means the intolerant bigot that 
Reformed writers so often make him out. More than once Luther appears 
as the warm-hearted exponent of Christian unity and speaks in most brotherly 
terms. He commends an attitude of kindliness and good will even where 
complete mutual understanding is not possible. Even after the Marburg 
Colloquy “for a period Luther showed himself: toward the Swiss the most 
gracious of Christians, magnanimous even to the point of meekness.” 

The last section of the book traces the line of connection between the 
expressions of the unitive principle in the sixteenth century and the modern 
contemporary movement for unity in Protestantism. It is rather refreshing 
to have from this source an apology for the dogmatism of the seventeenth 
century. But we read: “It is not improbable that there was less actual sec- 
tarianism in Western Christianity in the seventeenth than in the fourteenth 
century. Any one who has tried to unravel the tangled skein of the heretical 
movements of the late Middle Ages knows how far the papal government was 
from securing a complete religious unity..... The religious bond between 
Lutheran and Reformed at the time of the Thirty Years’ War was at least as 
close as that between Dominicans and Franciscans at the time of the Hundred 
Years’ War.” 

It would be very misleading to use the number of Protestant confessions 
as an index of Protestant divergence. The apparent divergencies are only 
defects in the expression of unity. These defects are due to the fact that the 
churches became interlocked with social situations and political organizations. 
“In the great majority of instances the tendency of Erastianism was n t to- 
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ward unity but away from it.” “Few indeed are the instances in which the 
state has effected an ecclesiastical union in any country.” “In the course of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Protestantism, deeply involved in 
international and civil strifes, largely lost the ambitious vision of ecumenicity 
that had animated the sixteenth century leaders.” 

But the vision did not entirely fade. The unitive principle was kept alive 
through the activities and projects of such vigorous exponents as, for example, 
Calixtus, Comenius, Dury, Leibnitz, and a number of others. However, the 
eighteenth century “was marked, on the whole, by the growth of secularism 

_and the decline of the church sense. The principle of toleration was often 
espoused in a way that could scarcely be distinguished from religious indif- 
ferentism and the consciousness of the communio sanctorum was weakened in 
comparison with the earlier period.” 

The unitive principle was revived by the launching of the missionary en- 
terprise among Protestants at the close of the eighteenth century. This move- 
ment offered the churches a common objective. On the continent of Europe 
the Prussian Union showed “the futility of any church union that is not a 
spontaneous church affair.” In Great Britain and America the cumulative 
effect of the past century of discussion and effort has brought a sharply rising 
curve in the whole movement towards union. And all this is simply the 
twentieth-century continuation of a principle that was inherent in the original 
Reformation movement of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. McNeill has labelled his book with the sub-title: “A Study in Our 
Religious Resources”. In his general conclusions, therefore, he points out the 
vast possibilities in a proper use of this unitive principle in Protestantism. 
“What Protestantism needs as it proceeds to union is primarily a reappropria- 
tion, in a spirit of freedom, of its historical resources.” “The true motivation 
of the union movement, if it is to make a significant change in modern religion 
and in the modern world, must lie in the desire to deepen and enlarge the ex- 
perience of communion with all its social implications. Otherwise its im- 
portance will be merely in the field of externals—and the greatest opportunity 
in the history of Protestantism will be lost.” 

The author also warns against serious misdirection of the movement to- 
wards union. Two tendencies must be shunned. One is indicated by the 
frequent use of the big business word “merger”. “Business flourishes by 

reason of its bigness of organization and rejoices in fat statistics. Mere size 
is a relatively insignificant factor in the church, and to stress it as primary 

‘would be fatal to the church’s true life. If the union principle is embraced 
for this object, there is danger that the church may be denatured by capitalistic 
business #is it was once denatured by Erastian state connection and still earlier 
by papatabsolutism..... The process of unification must find its motivation 
elsewheos than in the demand for massed power and business economy.” 
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The other tendency that must be avoided is the tendency to proceed too 
precipitately by failing to make proper adjustments with the past. “A past 
that is neglected always rises to take vengeance for the neglect. An indis- 
criminate antagonism toward the denominations, or an indifference to their 
several contributions to modern Christianity, will lead to nothing secure or 
permanent. United churches must evolve out of the living denominations and 
carry on the tributaries in the river.” 

Another distinct contribution to clarity of thought on this subject of 
Christian Unity is Professor H, Richard Niebuhr’s analysis of the social back- 
grounds of denominationalism.2, We have been told ad nauseam that this 
deadening pall of denominational division among Christians must be charged 
against creeds and dogmas and the selfishness of denominational leaders. 
Many writers on the subject have assumed that the millenium of church union 
could be ushered in over night if only the dogmaticians and the leading men 
in the churches could be persuaded to abandon “the outworn shibboleths” of 
theology, and so forth and so on. 

This is an utterly false assumption and reflects a woeful lack of historical 
perspective. One striking instance of it in recent volumes is The Scandal of 
Christianity. This is from the pen of Peter Ainslie, the well-known Disciple, 
one of America’s high-priests of organic church union. It is little more than 
a prolonged scold directed to the bad boys of the denominations with explicit 
rules and detailed instructions as to how they may all become good Disciples. 
It shows the same confusion of terms that so often characterizes the discus- 
sions on this subject. There is no discrimination between Christian unity and 
church union, between the communion of saints and the corporation of saints, 
between organic union and federative union, between cooperation and incor- 
poration. All the evils of so-called Christian civilizatidn are blandly ascribed 
to the denominational form in which Christianity has expressed itself, and it is 
assumed that utopia itself will automatically appear just as soon as bishops, 
synodical officers and board secretaries have been placed under the sod or relé- 
gated to innocuous desuetude. But in spite of the superficiality of its thought, 
the title of the book has furnished something like a slogan to many other 
writers and speakers. 

Another recent volume proceeding on this same false assumption con- 
cerning the essential character of denominationalism bears the promising title: 
Protestantism in the United States.® It is neither history nor description but 
merely one more contribution to the technique of “breaking down denomina- 
tional barriers.” Protestantism is identified with sectarianism and we are told 


2 The Social Sources of Denominationalism. By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 304 pages. $2.50. 

3 By Archer B. Bass, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. 
364 pages. 
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how the evil thing came to this country, how it has spread, and what is being 
done to get rid of it. Sects are synonymous with denominations, churches, 
persuasions, synods. Even the district synods of the Lutheran church are 
listed as separate sects and so are used in the count against a “thoroly de- 
nominationalized Protestantism.” The latter part of the book contains an 
interesting record of cooperative movements among American Protestants, 
embodying the results of a questionnaire sent out by the author. But in gen- 
eral, like so many of the professional agitators for church union, Bass is 
caught on the hook of a deceptive parallelism between political parties and 
Christian denominations. It is assumed that if one is right all others must 
for that reason be wrong. It is taken for granted that the differences among 
the denominations are entirely or chiefly doctrinal and personal, and therefore 
arbitrary and whimsical, so that they might be legislated away or by common 
consent laid aside. 

Against such fruitless sentimentality Niebuhr’s studied volume will serve 
as a useful antidote. He will certainly not be accused of being a friend of 
orthodoxy or an exponent of denominationalism or an advocate of “a meta- 
physical creed”. He is himself a product of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, which is the American edition of the Prussian Union of Lutherans 
and Reformed. He feels that the ethics of Christian brotherhood ought to 
triumph over the divisions among Christians, and he holds that a genuine 
“fellowship of love” would be the shortest “way to unity”. 

Yet Niebuhr’s volume furnishes abundant scholarly proof that the de- 
nominational expression of Christianity is deeply ingrained in the very nature 
of things and cannot be laid aside at the behest of a group of professional 
reformers nor simply suppressed at the succulent suggestion of sentimental 
slogans. His book is a realistic investigation of the social forces which have 
led to the formation of the various denominations or churches and which are 
potent factors in perpetuating them in their separateness. Social causes 
rather than theological rationalization lie behind the divisions of Christianity. 
One very obvious example is the color line in the United States. Anthro- 
pological, sociological and historical factors are far more potent in accounting 
for the variety of organization among Christians than theological dogmas or 
ritualistic taste or personal leadership. It is just as important, therefore, to 
inquire what holds the churches together as to inquire what keeps them apart. 

To many writers and speakers Christian unity seems to be an easily at- 
_ tainable goal. The barriers of creed and polity, they seem to think, will soon 
yield to the sentimental pleas for more charity and the thundering guns of 
criticism against dogma and theology. But Niebuhr’s book will enforce the 
conviction that back of creedal expressions, at least in most cases, lie stubborn 
sociological structures that will not readily yield to mere criticism or soft 
efforts at harmonization. 
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This sociological approach to the problem of relationships among Chris- 
tians is an exceedingly valuable contribution at this stage in the general dis- 
cussion. We shall not here attempt to give an outline of the sociology of 
denominationalism which Niebuhr presents in his volume, because a detailed 
review and criticism of it appears elsewhere in this issue (p. 100). We simply 
call attention to it as one of the two or three outstanding books on the subject 
in recent years. Its thoroughgoing socio-historical approach proves for all 
time the utter inadequacy of the theological or the sentimental approach to 
this whole problem of relationships among Christians. 

A third significant volume on this general subject that has appeared dur- 
ing the past year is published by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search.* With characteristic thoroughness and exactness Dr. Douglass packs 
his five hundred pages with factual information, methodological notes and 
statistical data. For two years he has made an exhaustive study of the origin, 
history and achievements of church federations in twenty of America’s largest 
cities. His report does not stop at a mere record of his findings but offers a 
number of sharp criticisms and practical suggestions. It purports to be an 
addition to the promotional literature of the federation movement. And it is 
in reality the first adequate sociological analysis of federation work ever at- 
tempted. 

The volume is divided into two main parts. Part One sets forth the 
major trends and variations within the federative movement among the Prot- 
estants. It discusses “the practical ideals and objectives, the structural char- 
acteristics, and the functions, activities, means, agents and resources of the 
federations as well as the relations of city federations to other cooperative 
movements and to the national movement.”’ Part Two embraces the technical 
report with details of practical administration and the reactions of constitu- 
encies to federation programs. 

The philosophy which the author weaves into his reports is one of adverse 
criticism upon the whole federative movement. To put it tersely: federation 
has been sterile because it has not produced organic union. Our confidence 
in the scientific character of the investigation is staggered when we read that 
one of the elements in the background of the investigation was the conviction 
that the entrenched denominational order of our day is an ugly survival of 
religious partisanship. He therefore studies the attitudes of the denomina- 
tions with regard to the limits of federation. And he concludes that in view 
of the “massive fact” of denominationalism the crux of the entire federation 
movement is “the breaking down of the will to be organizationally separate 
and the substitution of the will to be united.” By-this test he finds the feder- 
ative movement has made little progress in the quarter-century of its articulate 


4 Protestant Cooperation in American Cities. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930. 514 pages. $3.50. 
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history. At best it has been a good “moral gesture”. But the ecclesiastical 


_ control of the federations has compelled them to lag behind the ideals and 


aspirations of their lay supporters. The favorite phrase of the federationists, 
“What best can be done in common” has come to mean in practice, “What will 
not hurt the denominations.” 

The conclusion of the author as to the future of the entire federative 
movement, including the Federal Council of Churches, is this: “Very likely 
it must now become much more than it is, or else much less.” Either it must 
abandon the opportunist policy of the past and adopt some basic philosophy 
of church cooperation and thus assume the role of an authentic movement of 
Protestant integration, or it will be “shunted on to a side-track to make way 
for a more virile and popular, a more fearless and affirmative movement, ad- 
vancing in the same direction but going much faster.” 

The Douglass book will give impetus to the propaganda for organic 
church union in America. It may even help to bring about a change in the 
basic purpose of the Federal Council of Churches. Already the association 
of Executive Secretaries of Councils of Churches has issued a study manual 
based on Douglass’ book. It has definitely decided that this year shall be 
given to a “study of the philosophy of the church federation movement.” 
The Federal Council itself has a special committee of formidable proportions 
whose task it will be to study during the next two years the fundamental 
“structure and function” of that organization. If as a result of these studies 
it should be decided to abandon federation in favor of incorporation, to change 
the Federal Council from an agency of the churches into a super-church, we 
venture to predict from the point of view of history and sociology that it will 
not survive another quarter-century. 

As related to this volume on federation we mention here two other vol- 
umes of recent date. One of them, edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert, con- 
tains the detailed report of the Federal Council of Churches for the quadren- 
nium 1924-1928 and a series of ten chapters on “The Spirit of the Federal 
Council’”’.® It is a review of the twenty years of the history of the council, its 
origin, its genius, its great expansion of work,, and its prospects. Each chapter 
is by one of the moving spirits in the life of the council during its two decades. 
Significant as reflecting the mind of at least one secretary of the council is the 
editor’s statement that “a perusal of the experience of the churches during the 
last two decades justifies the conclusion that the pathway to the larger unity 


_which we seek lies through the field of action and of practiced fellowship. 


There is little use of discussing coming together if we do not have sufficient 
mutual trust and kindred interest to lead us to labor together now.” 
The other volume bearing on interdenominational federation is by Profes- 


5 Twenty Years of Church Federation. Edited by S. M. Cavert. New York: 
Federal Council of Churches in America, 1929. 340 pages. 
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sor Athearn of Boston University.© The book is addressed particularly to 
laymen. The author contends that it is useless to approach the problem of 
church relationships except as a political problem. His method accordingly 
is to apply the principles of political science to the problems of church gov- 
ernment. He relates a number of fundamental principles of government to 
the question of ecclesiastical organization. A few sentences will indicate the 
flavor of the book. ‘The future of denominationalism is bound up with this 
development of democracy. The democratic principle must be applied within 
separate denominations and extended to the field..of cooperative endeavor.” 
“The crisis which has come in the life of the churches of the present day is 
due to the fact that the state is becoming Christianized faster than the church 
is becoming democratized.” “Denominationalism and democracy were born 
under the same star. Their future lies together.” The book is specially use- 
ful for its extensive classified bibliographies. : 

Quite ambitious is the task which Professor Slosser of the Western The- 
ological Seminary at Pittsburgh sets himself in his large volume on Christian 
Unity: Its History and Challenge in All Communions in All Lands." It is 
equipped with introductions by the Archbishop of York and Principal Garvie, 
with interesting plates and charts, and with appendices embracing chronolog- 
ical and statistical tables and quoting germane documents. It is thoroughly 
documented. It represents a great deal of painstaking research and consti- 
tutes a really usable compendium with which to study past efforts at union and 
movements towards unity. 

But Professor Slosser spoils somewhat the practical effect of his book by 
his disposition to exhort at times and even rant. For example, in the light 
of such materials as are presented by Niebuhr and McNeill it seems gratuitous 
to parallel the denominations with “ignorance, prejudice, and un-Christlike- 
ness of heart and mind” and to urge men to “remove the swamps and cesspools 
of iniquitous, ignorant bias towards others.” And so forth, at a number of 
places. There is at least one instance of apocalyptic exhortation: “How this 


division shall be ended doth not yet appear. Probably nothing short of a_ 


world catastrophe accompanied by economic and social upheaval will serve to 
bring the un-Christlike in this conflict to a state of true repentance.” In the 
concluding chapter we have a repetition of that old mistaken exegesis of our 
Lord’s words, “That they may all be one”, which makes them refer to ecclesi- 
astical organization or some other external quality. And in the preface the 
author indulges in the shopworn practice of calling denominations “rival 
camps” which only keep up and increase “the already disgraceful scandal of 
divisions.” 


6 Interchurch Government. By Clarence R. Athearn. New York and London: 
The Century Company, 1925. 377 pages. $3.00. 
7 By Gaius Jackson Slosser. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1929. 425 pages. 
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We note that in Slosser’s compilation of statistics neither The Lutheran 
Churches of the World nor The Lutheran World Almanac was used. The 
results show it, for the number of Lutherans in Germany, for instance, is set 
at 54,000, while nearly 38 millions are listed as “German Evangelical Church 
Federation”. A note says, “No recent statistics available.” 

The Protestant movement of the sixteenth century Slosser calls the 
“Protestant Revolution”. The Marburg Colloquy is dispatched with two 
sentences, as follows: “When, in the Conference at Marburg, in Germany, an 
attempt was made, with Bucer as the leader, to reconcile the Lutheran and 
Zwinglian conceptions of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (the former a 
literal interpretation of ‘this is my body’, and ‘this is my blood’; the latter a 
spiritual interpretation), the attempt failed. Zwingli, with tears in his eyes, 
offered his hand to Luther, but Luther refused to grasp it.””, What a striking 
contrast with McNeill’s treatment of the same event! But this may serve as 
a fair example of Slosser’s perspective, his style of composition, and his his- 
torical accuracy. 

At least five other books must be mentioned here as having appeared 
within the year. At the request of Anglican Evangelical Group Movement 
thirteen (!) churchmen contributed to a volume of essays entitled The Call of 
Christian Unity. The book represents the outlook of Liberal Evangelicals 
on the present situation confronting the Church of England on the great ques- 
tion of what they call Reunion. The essays are pointed particularly towards 
the Lambeth Conference of 1930 and the rapidly developing situation over- 
seas, especially in South India. They contain many interesting reflections on 
the theory of Church and Sacraments as held in the Anglican church. 

Another interesting collection of forthright essays was collected and 
edited by Sir James Marchant.® It is a survey of the present situation with 
reference to church union from the point of view of each one of the churches. 
There are thirteen (!) voices, including Roman Catholic and Eastern Ortho- 
dox. They all speak frankly and the variant positions are made absolutely 
clear. If there is any “harmony-point” for such widely different tones and 
‘keys it must be far above the earth. Dibelius speaks for the Protestant 
churches of Germany, Soederblom of course for the Church of Sweden, and 
William Adams Brown hopefully but not very optimistically for the churches 
of the United States. The book is a good index to the main varieties of type 
that persist among Christians the world over. 

Looking towards the 1930 meeting of the Lambeth Conference Mr. 
Sidney Dark prepared a volume setting forth the history and significance of 


8 London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1930. 279 pages. $2.00 


9 The Reunion of Christendom. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 329 
pages. 
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previous Lambeth Conferences from 1865 to the present.*° It serves as an 
excellent means of orientation on the entire movement towards union in the 
Anglican and Episcopal church. The book contains also an appendix by Sir 
Henry Lunn setting forth the point of view of the Free churches, and another 
appendix giving the details of the South Indian plan of church union. Some 
of the leading protagonists of church union in England are subjected to 
analytical character sketches by the author. 

Bishop Headlam, who attracted so much attention by his Bampton lec- 
tures in 1920 on The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, has boiled 
down his larger volume and publishes the substance of it in six short chap- 
ters... He says he has found no reason seriously to modify his earlier 
opinions and a good deal to strengthen them. The Bishop is thoroughly 
Anglican in his views of the ministry and is slightly impatient with some 
American advocates of union. “A certain Dr. Ainslie, who belongs to a re- 
ligious body of comparatively recent origin called ‘The Disciples of Christ’, 
who are characterized by having no orders and no creeds, has stirred up a 
movement in many ways the opposite to that at Lausanne..... these advocates 
of Christian unity are becoming so eager in their quest that they are prepared 
to anathematize all those who are not prepared to follow at once in their 
steps.” Several times he inveighs against the intolerance of those who would 
rush precipitately into church union. Though an Anglican he frankly con- 
fesses that there is no ground in Scripture that will furnish Episcopalians or 
Presbyterians with divine warrant for their systems. The closing chapter 
discusses the South Indian Scheme. 

The Protestant Episcopal church in our country finds its spokesman in 
the book literature on church union during the past year in Francis J. Hall, 
formerly professor in the General Seminary in New York.’? The book opens 
with an introduction by Bishop Manning. The author is chiefly concerned 
about the world-wide aspect of the subject. Any minor unions among “cer- 
tain denominational churches” must not be permitted to obscure the larger 
problem. “Without some effective form of general corporate union the full 
requirements of Christian fellowship cannot be satisfied..... What is re- 
quired is the reunion of all faithful Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic 
in one world-wide organism.” Dr. Hall writes without polemical animus. 
His reasoning is clear, even if it is not convincing. His positions are those 
of the High Church party in the Episcopal church. He takes sharp issue with 


10 The Lambeth Conferences. By Sidney Dark. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1930. 213 pages. $1.50. 

11 Christian Unity. By Arthur Cayley Headlam. New York: Macmillan Co., 
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Bishop Headlam for proposing mutual recognition of validity between episco- 
pal and non-episcopal ministries and gives his reasons at length. He criticizes 
adversely the South Indian Scheme for union. And he gives his reasons for 
objecting to Canon Streeter’s conclusions as to the ministry in The Primitive 
Church.* The book will be found a convenient source from which to learn 
at a glance the views held on this subject by a large part of the American 
Episcopal church. 

And lest we be accused of joining in a conspiracy of silence we call atten- 
tion to a “Spokesman for the Unheard” who became vocal in 1930.14 Mr. 
Stowell is the unofficial spokesman for the vast multitude of those who, in 
spite of the vigorous agitation and voluminous arguments for church union, 
are still determined denominationalists. They do not often break into print. 
Mr. Stowell writes in trenchant style. Good humor and genuine spiritual in- 
terest pervade his little book. “The present pronounced agitation in certain 
circles for the abolition of denominations is stimulated by a number of causes, 
among which the following are probably paramount: (1) a very genuine envy 
of the organizational unity of the Roman Catholic church, (2) a wide-spread 
and growing fear that the Protestant churches are doomed unless they get 
together, (3) a conviction that church unity would make for local and national 
church efficiency, and (4) a feeling that there is something essentially wicked 
and unchristian in the denominational system.” Each of these items is pulled 
down out of the realm of theory and subjected to very concrete and practical 
considerations. The conclusion in every case is that in the long run the 
highest interests of the Kingdom of God would not be served by one all- 
inclusive organization. The author exposes by reasoning and by illustration 
“the fallacy of the argument that a united program would demand larger sup- 
port.” He denies that a great united church would have the spiritual force to 
save the world or transform society. In very concrete fashion he points out 
the many disadvantages that would result, both to individuals and to Chris- 
tianity as a whole, from organic church union, even if there were any prospect 
of its possibility. His closing chapter on “What Can Be Done” is a positive 
plea for “an improved denominationalism” which is something very different 
from the abolition of denominations. ‘The denominational system, which is 
nothing but an expression of the principle of religious liberty, is too valuable 
an asset to lose.” Some of Stowell’s arguments remind us of Shailer 
Mathews’ essay on “Protestantism, Democracy, and Church Unity” in the 
Journal of Religion for April, 1929. 

Impressive is the array of scholarship that has come to be applied to this 


13. See my review of Streeter in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, January, 1930, 
‘pages 100 ff. 
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subject of church relationships. It means that the whole matter has been 
lifted out of the sphere of wit and cynicism, of railing and bitterness, and has 
been placed on the hopeful level of sound inquiry. If the reviewer of the 
foregoing may be permitted a general word of personal judgment it would be 
this: After having waded through these fourteen volumes and many more of 
earlier date, I am convinced that from the point of view of the historian and 
from the point of view of those who want most speedily to Christianize the 
world and all human relationships, the organizational union of Christendom 
or even Protestantism is neither feasible nor expedient nor desirable. To give 
in detail my reasons for this conclusion would simply add another superfluous 
volume to the library of literature on the subject. So I desist, at least for the 
present. 


Ly 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE STORY OF RELIGIONS IN AMERICA? 


This is a fresh and valuable contribution to the religious history of 
America, a field in which source materials have been only partially collected. 
In a clear and well-organized form Professor Sweet sets forth the religious 
aspects of our national life from colonial days to the present, relating them, 
at the same time, to the social, economic and political factors. He is fair and 


_ impartial in his opinions. His bibliography will prove valuable to all who 


desire to do further reading in this field. _ Documenting of sources would 
have enhanced this value. 

There are some blanks and a lack of balance in the volume. The Cath- 
olic work of the Southwest is not treated, the Swedish colony on the Delaware 
does not receive the treatment deserved, particularly in view of certain con- 
tributions supposed to have been made only by Penn and others. The same 
is true of the later Scandinavian contribution. Nor do the Germans receive 
consideration comparable with that of other nationals in view of their contri- 
bution. Here also might be included the Dutch. The Dutch Reformed and 
the German Reformed (Reformed Church in America and the Reformed 
Church in the United States) and the Lutheran group deserve a fuller con- 
sideration, particularly in the later developments. Certainly the Lutherans, 
ranking third or fourth in size among the denominations, would deserve 
notice commensyrate with the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopali- 
ans, Quakers, etc. In treating of the Great Awakening, the frontier and the 
slavery problems, but little if any notice is given to some of the bodies, espe- 
cially those of German origin. Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Baptists and Methodists, whose activities bulk large in the volume, 
do not receive too full or too thorough a treatment except in comparison with 
other important bodies whose influence has played a large part in the re- 
ligious, social, political and economic life of the country. But though there 
is lack of balance which one would like to see corrected, Professor Sweet’s 
effort will and should prove a valuable aid to all who desire a broader knowl- 
edge of the historical background of American Christianity. 


Joun B. Moose 


1 By W. WwW. Sweet. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930. 571 pages. $4.00. 
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GOD IN THOUGHT AND EXPERIENCE 


Volume II of Tennant’s Philosophical Theology has just come off the 
press. Since it is a continuation and completion of the discussion in Volume 
I, even though the former may, as the author states, be used separately, the 
attention of the readers of The Lutheran Church Quarterly may well be di- 
rected to the whole work, particularly as it must be regarded as one of the 
most scholarly, as well as one of the most stimulating, contributions to the- 
ology of our time. It is but fair to premise however that no brief review of 
the argument, such as is here proposed, can hope to do justice to the wide 
range of knowledge, the exact definitions and keen analysis, and the judicial 
fairness and moderation that are shown in the entire discussion. To appre- 
ciate these, the work needs not only to be read but also studied. 

This work starts with even less of an assumption than the Cartesian 
Cogito ergo sum, ‘This assumption is that there is “so-called knowledge of 
so-called actualities by so-called persons”. The older Theism could take for 
granted that man has a mind or a soul and that he is capable, by right use of 
reason and logical processes, of attaining to sure knowledge of a material 
world even though he had to be satisfied with. probability as a guide to life. 
The prejudice against anything a priori, reinforced by the behaviorist vogue 
that regards it as unscientific to admit that there is a soul, makes it necessary 
to begin by showing that our very knowing implies that there is what we know 
as soul. Admitting that there is consciousness, which is defined as a unique 
kind of Erleben that has determinate states of awareness, feeling and willing, 
and is active in attention, one is compelled to admit that there is a subject of 
consciousness, and this admission is made in the very denial of it. From the 
unity, the individuality and the perdurance of the Erleben in us, the author 
maintains the reality of the soul. 

A critique of knowing processes follows this preliminary discussion and 
takes up the greater part of the first volume. Here the discussion begins with 
what lies back even of our percepts: with the raw materials used by the mind 
in forming percepts—the sensa. Even in perception, as in all other knowing 
processes, the mind makes its own contribution. Percepts are “subjectively 
guided by interest yet objectively controlled by impression”. And if in the for- 
mation of percepts the mind is active, much more so in recalling and classify- 
ing them. “Retention, complication or fusion and differentiation are three pri- 
mordial contributions of the mind itself” (p. 43). 

The mind’s contribution in our knowing processes is even more clearly 
seen in our concepts which the author calls mind-made tools or ideas. They 
are not a transcript of reals or universals but abstracts with which the mind 


1 F.R. Tennant. New York: Macmillan Co. Vol. I, The Soul and Its Faculties, 
1928. xvi + 422 pages. $6.50. Vol. II, The World, the Soul and God, 1930. xiv + 
276 pages. $5.00. 
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must do its work. It is because there is rapport between the subjective and 
the objective that there is correspondence between the world of ideas and the 
outer world. Nor must the further fact be overlooked that for these concepts 
we are by no means dependent on ourselves alone but also on what we receive 
from others, 

Teleological interpretation enters as soon as the attempt is made to con- 
struct order out of concepts. Such teleology is neither directly apprehended 
nor deduced from logical premises but is the basis of all common knowledge 
and is presupposed by all thought of which logic forms the framework. Tel- 
eological interpretation is characteristic even of science which is chiefly occu- 
pied with the quantitative. That which must be used when we enter the realm 
of values—the good, the beautiful—is of a similar kind. It is thus that the 
genesis of conscience may be traced. Its origin is to be sought in the feeling- 
conative. Differing interests cause different pleasures. This is followed by 
the ejection of the ephemeral or lower pleasures by the higher and more en- 
during ones. But even thus a conscience could not be developed by the in- 
dividual in solitude. It develops as the individual self gets to share common 
knowledge of a common world with other selves. “Baptized into the over- 
individual, man becomes a new creature to whom all things are new” (p. 146). 
And what is true of the genesis of the “ought” in conscience, is equally true of 
the appreciation of beauty or aesthetics. 

The categories of space, time, substance, likeness, difference, cause, etc., 
are not regarded by Tennant as the form furnished by the mind exclusively, 
after the manner of Kant, but are “analogical ejects prompted and, conse- 
quently, derived from commerce of subjects with objective environment” 
(p. 174). They are established “by postulation that is subjectively derived but 
objectively evoked, and are principles of interpretation” (p. 177). It is this 
that underlies the axioms in what used to be known as the exact sciences. 

Such postulation or faith enters into all our knowledge, scientific, philo- 
sophical or theological. There is no gulf between knowledge and belief. 
Reason and faith are not antagonistic as is often assumed. Nor need the fear 
that anthropomorphic interpretations vitiate what we call knowledge disturb 
us, since all knowledge is in the measure of the mind. It is because man is 
en rapport with the objective world that he can assimilate and interpret it. 
The author prefers, however, to call such knowledge anthropic instead of 
using the more common word anthropomorphic. 

From this standpoint, the author next discusses Idealism, Realism and 
Phenomenalism. Phenomena, while not giving an exact copy of the real, do 
by no means serve only to deceive us, after the manner of pure idealism. 
Phenomena are relevant to reality. Nor does it matter if a road map fails to 
give us an exact photograph of the country, if, by its correspondence with the 
country, it is adapted to guide the traveller correctly. 

_ In this critique of knowledge, the author shows that the mind is active- 
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creative—and not merely receptive or passive in every phase of knowing; 
that interpretation enters at every stage; that postulates underlie all interpre- 
tations ; that faith enters all knowledge and is not peculiar to the larger inter- 
pretations that philosophical theology attempts; that “in the house of knowl- 
edge there are several mansions”; that “science occupies but one and while 
science is by no means non-interpretative, it leaves room for interpretation of 
another kind” (p. 344). It is to this interpretation of another kind that the 
author devotes his attention in Volume II under the heading of “The World, 
the Soul and God”. 

In the discussion about the World the author deals with the latest con- 
clusions of Physics—a discussion in which it is peculiarly difficult for the non- 
expert to follow him. Even the uninitiated can follow him however in the 
argument that the physical world can not be so simply explained by law as has 
often been assumed, since this could not account for the emergence of the 
new. The Newtonian Physics may be valid for the mass (the makra) and 
yet may only be arbitrarily made to fit the facts of the infinitesimally small 
(the mikra). The world is now, as it has always been, the great irrational. 

It is to teleology that one must turn to give it meaning. The teleology 
that the author stresses is however not of the Paleyan kind that selects in- 
numerable details in which purpose can be traced while it overlooks those in 
which no such purpose is manifested. The author looks for purpose rather 
in the significant fact “that nature evokes thought of richer kind than is in- 
volved in scientific knowledge and responds to thinking such as is neither 
logically necessary nor biologically needful, thus suggesting a Beyond” (p. 
83). Then there is the teleology revealed in nature in that it produces man 
who alone can know and appreciate nature. “This furnishes the motivation 
to believe that nature comes to herself in man, has a significance for man, that 
it exists not for herself and without man is a broken circle. Teleologically 
expressed, this is belief that nature is meaningless and valueless without God 
behind it and man in front; and that is what teleology in its comprehensive- 
ness and the aesthetic argument in its particularity endeavor to establish” (p. 
90). For “theistically regarded, nature’s beauty is of a piece with the world’s 
intelligibility and with its being a theatre for moral life ;and thus far the case 
for Theism is strengthened by aesthetic considerations” (p. 93). ‘The multi- 
tude of interwoven adaptations by which the world is constituted a theatre of 
life, intelligence and morality cannot reasonably be regarded as an outcome of 
mechanism or of blind formative power or of aught but purposive intelligence” 
(p. 121). Purpose of this large kind compels us to think of the world-ground 
as creator and as characterized at least by intelligence, valuation and volition. 
In other words, the world-ground is Personal though, in contending thus, the 
author guards against the claim that the Personal contains all there is in God. 

The questions of what we must conceive the Personal Creator to be— 
Eternal, Infinite, in one sense Absolute, and the relation of the One to the 
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many, are then discussed. Along with not a few Christian philosophers, the 
author conceives creation to be as eternal as God himself—that God would 
not be God apart from it—though he guards against any pantheistic or dual- 
istic view of it. One of his most strongly stressed beliefs is that of man’s 
freedom and this itself would rule out a pantheistic view of creation. 

Does this God reveal himself and, if so, in what manner? A revelation 
of himself in nature, where alone Deists would find him revealed, can hardly 
be called a revelation. The author looks for it in man, whom he regards as 
being enabled to get his own insight rather than in being made merely the 
recipient of an external revelation. It is thus he would understand the reve- 
lation we have in Christ. “He taught and also lived the truth as to God, man 
and the world and the relations in which they stand to one another, thus 
making explicit what is implicit in the ethical theism which can claim to be a 
philosophically reasoned view of the world” (p. 240). Let this not be under- 
stood as if the philosophical theologian could by his method establish the 
Christology of the church. All he can do from his own premises is to reach 
the conclusion that Christianity is the climax of the historical development of 
natural religion and the crown of natural theology. “Revealed religion be- 
comes the final phase of natural religion; and revelation, instead of being a 
bestowal or even a removal of mysteries or impersonal communication of 
infallible dogmas, is God’s causing himself to be understood. Christ re- 
vealed God in that he understood him and has enabled us not to see what he 
saw by using the same means but as he saw by our own personally aided in- 
sight and assimilation” (p. 241). 

This attempt to present the main thread of the argument will fail in its 
purpose if it does not arouse in the reader a desire to read the work for him- 
self. The argument deserves careful consideration particularly in our time 
when even popular literature is not wanting in suggestions that belief in God 
may now be relegated to the limbo of myths. The author’s own conclusion 
well expresses what a study of it may do for the reader: “It is with a view of 
showing that there is a kind of religious faith which not only would welcome 
but may actually enjoy, support from the organized body of probable belief 
which we call knowledge that some of the foregoing pages have been written. 
Such religious faith is but the affective and volitional attitude evoked by the- 
ological beliefs which, in turn, claim to be a reasonable interpretation of the 
whole body of scientific knowledge” (p. 245). 


Pathways to Certainty” has been written with a definite purpose. It is to 
help those who are confused by modern currents of thought, and are longing 
for some anchorage for a much-needed faith. Lippman’s Preface to Morals 
and Dewey’s Quest for Certainty are cited as instances that show the need 


2 By William Adams Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. xiv + 
292 pages. $2.50. 
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for such a presentation of the arguments for belief in God and in the princi- 
ples of the Christian faith. 

The book opens with a chapter on the need for certainty if men are to do 
their best work. Uncertainty is paralyzing. Then the four avenues or path- 
ways along which men have found—and it is reasonable to believe may con- 
tinue to find—certainty are considered in order. These are, the Way of 
Authority, the Way of Intuition, the Way of Reasoning and the Way of 
Experiment. They are not to be regarded as excluding one another. Rather 
ought they to be viewed as helping and supporting one another. 

The way of authority is to be found in the testimony of the ages rather 
than in Pope or Bible or Church, although, let it be stated clearly, the Bible 
and the Church are rated high in this testimony of the past that has come 
down to us. The way of intuition seems to leave the reader somewhat un- 
certain as to just what is to be understood by it. The mystic’s view of direct 
touch with God is, of course, rejected. Yet something akin to it seems to be 
presented as this way of direct insight. Ought this not rather to be regarded 
as a sudden synthesis of some or many converging truths which, in a flash of 
insight, lead to a definite conviction? And, if so, is it after all not putting the 
old truth of the Holy Spirit calling people through the word of truth, in what- 
ever form that truth may have been presented, in a different form? Or, if 
treated from the modern standpoint, is it not then only the way of reasoning in 
one particular form? 

The way of reasoning was to me the most satisfactory part of the book. 
The arguments for belief in God are well even though briefly presented. The 
way of experiment too is satisfactory as far as it goes. The author points out 
that different arguments appeal to different people in different ways. The 
experiments suggested in the book will make their appeal to those who find the 
essence of religion in its belief in the fatherhood of God and in service to 
their fellowmen. Among the experiments, the work of missions is pointed to 
as being Christianity’s experiment on a large scale. Even here that is stated 
in a way that would indicate that missions go to share blessings with others 
rather than to preach a Gospel of salvation to men. The experiments which 
individuals are asked to try, to lead them to certainty, are such as yield emo- 
tional satisfaction by harmonizing life and by working for harmony in the 
social order. The experimental religion of our fathers which gave rise to 
Pietism is not emphasized. 


To criticize the arguments presented as if they were intended to meet the © 


needs of a mature Christian would, however, be unfair to the purpose of the 
book. Apologetics by their very nature must attempt to deal with the special 
situation of the time for which they are written. Ina time such as ours, when 


religion is conceived of in a rather attenuated form it might defeat its purpose - 


if men were to resort to reasoning about righteousness and temperance and 
judgment to come. That such a message, however, may yet make its appeal to 
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men and even to young men may be seen in the Barthian movement. How- 
ever, judged from the standpoint of the need that must be met in our day in 
our land, this is a welcome contribution to the apologetic literature of our 
time. 


The most recent addition to the “Library of Constructive Theology”, of 
which Dr. Matthews and Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson are the general editors is 
a volume entitled, God in Christian Thought and Experience.’ It limits itself 
to theology proper—the doctrine of God. Other volumes in the series treat 
of other phases of the Christian faith. 

As the other volumes of this series, this volume approaches the doctrine 
of God from the standpoint of man’s experience. This includes the experi- 
ence of the race and particularly its religious experience as presented in the 
history of religions. The affirmations and implications of the Christian ex- 
perience of God are the special subjects discussed, with the modern problems 
that Christian Theism has to keep in mind. 

The book begins with a discussion of the affirmations of the religious 
mind in general about God. As in other spheres of human interest, develop- 
ment is traced here but the highest conceptions of God are found in those 
religions that conceive of God in personal terms. The author defends anthro- 
pomorphism from this standpoint. God is affirmed by man because of the need 
for unity and to substantiate all his highest values; and neither of these has 
any significance in a pantheistic or polytheistic conception of the universe. 

From this general religious affirmation, the author goes to the consider- 
ation of the affirmations about God made in the Bible, culminating in Christ 
who is the end of the Law. In common with all recent theology, the true 
manhood of Jesus is stressed. He lived a human life and is the perfect ex- 
ample of what our attitude towards God ought to be. Along with a sense of 
dependence on God, the author stresses co-operation with God as the ideal for 
man which was perfectly realized in Jesus. No less emphatically, however, 
does he insist that Christianity is not the religion of Jesus but the religion that 
centers on the Person of Jesus. The love of God is central in Christian the- 

ology. This is however not to be based, as is so often done, on Jesus’ own 
deeds of kindness but rests on the fact that he by his act of redemption lifts 
man out of the condition of sin and alienation to the condition in which he is 
forgiven and set upon the way of sanctification. “Jesus of Nazareth dying on 
the cross has no message of the love of God to give; Jesus the Son of God in 
his passion is the assurance that God so loved the world” (p. 81). 

After tracing the theological conception of God as based on what we have 
in Christ, the author argues that the time is here for a restatement of it and 
that this, instead of jeopardizing the Christian faith, shows its vitality and its 
creativity. Following this review of past formulations, the author attempts 


3 By W.R. Matthews. Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1930.’ xix + 283 pages. 10/6. 
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such restatement. The chief discussions center around God as a Person or 
at least Personal, whatever more he may be. Personality combines imma- 
nence and transcendence, unity and complexity, and it alone, as far as is 
known to us, has spontaneity or freedom and creativity. 

The Trinity is next taken up, not after the manner of some theological 
statements of our time as of little importance, but as a vital part of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God. Though metaphysics may be baffled by it, the doctrine 
is needed to account for the Christian experience that finds God in Christ at 
the same time that it is compelled to hold-toa strict monotheism. This might 
give us a Dyad instead of a Trinity. But Christian experience also finds the 
same God in Christ in the Christian community and in all that is best in the 
order in which we live. This the author suggests (though other views also 
are given, and he is rather hesitant about committing himself to any one of 
the views), led the church, even though it had not thought it out, to formulate 
its faith in the Holy Spirit. While this would point only to an economic 
Trinity, the author thinks theology can not stop with it. Should it do so, it 
would take for granted that there is a God in himseli—unknowable—and a 
different God revealed in human experience. This position would lead to 
ultimate agnosticism (p. 190). 

In the further discussion, the creation and providence of God are con- 
sidered. The author specifically stresses creation, for it is “through its con- 
tinual emphasis on the fact of creation that Christian theology has kept itself 
clear of the abyss of pantheism, and has maintained that moral distinctions are 
not mere seeming and the moral struggle is a real conflict” (p. 203). There 
never was a time when God was not Creator. “Created being depends upon 
God in an absolute sense. It derives its existence wholly from Him. God 
depends on creation only in the sense that, being what He is, it is a necessity 
of His nature to create’ (p. 206). How to hold to a creation by a God who > 
is love and yet account for evil in the world—this is a problem for Christian 
Theology. The fact that it is a problem only where the Christian conception 
of God prevails is stressed. The discussion of providence leads to a con- 
sideration of some of the most common problems—the relation of time to eter- 
nity and of the One to the many. That there is a kingdom of God as a goal 
towards which all things move is the surest indication of providence. 

This brief abstract may indicate the problems discussed. They are dealt 
with in the light of present-day thought,—if indeed there is such a definite © 
thing as the name, present-day thought, would indicate. Unlike many books 
that deal with theological discussions, this book is written in a style that makes 
it a pleasure to read. Those accustomed to the methods of traditional the- 
ology may have to make some readjustments in their thinking if they want to 
follow the theology here given. Those readjustments however do not affect 
the central truths of the Christian conception of God. The book, it is dis- 
tinctly stated, was not written with an apologetic purpose. It may however 
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be used as an apologetic for it does:present the Christian conception of God as 
reasonable in itself and as not at variance but in harmony with the best thought 
of our age—both scientific and philosophical. 

Joun ABERLY 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


“There is need today of a fresh doctrinal interpretation of Christ in the 
light of what He has meant and still means for Christian experience, yet in 
terms of modern knowledge.” This is the conviction which prompted a group 
of Free Church theologians in England to attempt “a fresh approach to the 
incarnation”. The results of their study are presented in The Lord of Life. 

What is distinctive of this “fresh approach” is the emphasis that is laid 
upon “experience” as an aid toward the understanding of the mysteries of 
Christ’s person. Christ is “the Lord of Life”, and only through the experi- 
ences of the life which he inspires can we know him who is its Lord. This 
thought gives continuity to the four parts into which the book is divided, viz., 
The Human Problem; Christ in the New Testament ; Christ in Theology ; and 
Christ Today. 

In the chapter on “the Historic Jesus” the facts upon which Christian ex- 
perience must be grounded are enumerated and interpreted; and it is signifi- 
cant of the whole tenor of the book that among these the fact of the resurrec- 
tion is.given a subordinate position. It is admitted that the first Christians 
believed in a living Christ: there may really have been a literal resurrection ; 
but the fact of the resurrection was not determinative of their faith. Rather 
was their faith determined by what they knew of his life. “The Resurrection 
of Jesus crowned and perpetuated the triumph of His Life”, and this triumph 
consisted in the achievement of “a personality so full of the power of good- 
ness, so utterly responsive to God, so completely filled with the Spirit, that 
those who knew Him best unfeignedly acknowledged Him to be the 
Christ... .. The triumph of His death was the triumph of utter faithfulness 
and love, the triumph of that eae thing that lies behind intent and remains 
when intent is defeated.” 

This is hardly true to the gad There is no indication that the follow- 
ers of Jesus perceived the triumph of his life apart from the resurrection. 
Furthermore, by thus subordinating the fact of the resurrection, the true sig- 
nificance of his death is lost. The death of Christ then becomes an act of 
loyalty to conviction, and nothing more; and the Christian experience which 
flows from it something entirely different from what it has been down through 
the ages. 

This same subordination of the resurrection appears in the chapter on 
“The Christ of Apostolic Experience”. An effort is made to trace a psy- 
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chological development in Paul’s Christology, without however having recourse 
to the place which Paul assigned to the resurrection. Yet Paul’s Christology 
really begins with the resurrection. He knew “the power of his resurrec- 
tion”, and as a result rejoiced in “the fellowship of his suffering’. That is, 
the resurrection gave to the death of Christ a meaning far different from that 
of a martyr’s death. It was in fact the triumph of intent, and not merely “the 
triumph of that deeper thing that lies behind intent and remains when intent 
is defeated”. Out of the death of Christ came Paul’s conception of imputed 
righteousness, and on the basis of this righteousness he built the structure of 
Christan experience. There is value for Paul in the life of Christ, but this is 
not the starting point of his experience. Had it been, his Christology would 
have developed along entirely different lines. 

There is a place for Christian experience in our approach to the incar- 
nation, but it must be an experience based upon the acceptance of facts which 
are revealed. Christian experience must not be allowed to create the facts 
which cause it. This is what is being done at the present day. It is pre- 
sumed that Christian experience must be of a certain kind, and then the facts 
of revelation are manipulated so as to bring them into harmony with a prior 
judgment. Something of the same process of thought lies behind the search 
for new patterns or categories by which to express our faith in Christ. The 
old are no longer acceptable, not because the ideas which they connote are no 
longer intelligible, but because they are distasteful to the modern man. It is 
really Christianity which is being rewritten under the guise of a fresh and 
modern statement of the truth. 

E. E. FIscHER 


THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF DENOMINATIONALISM?* 


The author tells us that this book is “the outcome of a course in ‘Sym- 
bolics’ which he was called upon to teach some years ago”. He continues: 
“The effort to distinguish churches primarily by their doctrine and to approach | 
the problem of church unity from a purely theoretical point of view” ap-— 
peared to him to be a “procedure so artificial and fruitless” that he found 
himself “compelled to turn to history, sociology and ethics for a more satis- 
factory account of denominational differences and a more significant approach 
to the question of union”. His chief guides to this “more significant ap- 
proach” seem to have been Troeltsch’s Soziallehren and Max Weber’s Re- 
ligionssociologie. 

The thesis which he attempts to support with historical illustrations is 
that the divisions of Christendom have been caused by social and cultural 
cleavages between opposing groups more often than by differences in matters 
of doctrine. He admits that differences of doctrine have played an impor- 
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tant part in the process of division, but holds that these differences would not 
have produced new organizations if they had not coalesced with other factors, 
of an economic and cultural character, that were already dividing society. 

The author does not define “denominationalism”. He leaves us under 
the impression that he means by it the form of organization which American 
Protestantism has produced and which he, in common with many others, 
would like to see replaced by some kind of a united church, presumably Prot- 
estant in character. On the other hand, there are times when he seems to 
imply that any division of the church is a “denomination”, even such a church 
as that of Sweden or of Denmark. In these cases the marks of “denomi- 
nationalism’ would be the national character of these churches, or their Lu- 
theranism, or both. 

The book, therefore, is more than a study of the American situation. It 
deals with European phenomena as well as with American, and traces Amer- 
ican denominations back to their origin in Europe. 

Many of the author’s facts are beyond dispute. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any unprejudiced student that the manifold divisions among 
Lutherans in America are due, not so much to differences in “doctrine and 
practice” between the separate groups, as to differences in racial origin and in 
social and cultural inheritance. These differences, holding the Lutheran 
groups apart, have made anything like an even and harmonious doctrinal de- 
velopment impossible. They have also caused the doctrinal differences which 
do exist to be magnified far beyond their intrinsic importance. They have 
kept alive certain theologoumena which possess little reality outside of pro- 
fessors’ studies and the classrooms of theological seminaries, and have made 
them slogans of ecclesiastical parties. As these slogans lose reality, new ones 
are found. Today it is not really differences in doctrine that hold the Lu- 
therans of America apart, but differences of other kinds. They are partly 
racial; but chiefly they are environmental. “Unionism” and “the lodge- 
question” are illustrations of this. The differences between the Lutheran 
churches on these points are differences in their degree of adaptation to en- 
vironment. The cause of them has to be sought in the history of the groups 
and not in textbooks of Dogmatics. 

That the same kinds of factors are operative in the other Protestant de- 
nominations is beyond dispute. 

Nevertheless, we do miss from the author’s estimate of the present sit- 
uation one fact that should be recognized as hopeful for the future. Many 
of the separated groups possess a common doctrinal tradition which is older 
than their organizations. It is embodied in theological formulations that are 
often quite foreign to modern ways of thought, but when it is stated in terms 
that the present day can understand, it is seen to have substance and reality. 
This common tradition produces a bond of union. It is an elastic bond; it 
stretches, but it does not break. As the divisive forces weaken, it contracts. 
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This process of contraction is the most evident feature of the history of 
American Lutherans and Presbyterians—to mention only two of the great 
American churches—during the last two decades. Out of the chaos of 
American denominationalism we are witnessing the gradual emergence of a 
few types of churches, and these types have their prototypes in the Protestant 
Reformation. There is every reason to expect that this process will be ac- 
celerated in the next few decades and that we shall see church unions of large 
extent and great significance. It is fairly safe to predict that by 1975 there 
will be not more than three, probably not more than two, great organizations 
of Lutherans in America; there may possibly be only one. The situation is 
by no means hopeless. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s book raises in the reader’s mind some interesting ques- 
tions which it does not discuss. One is whether the primary motive behind 
the present American movement for church-union is really religious or 
whether it is not rather social and cultural. Must social causes always be 
divisive? May they not also be unifying, and are they not now operating in 
that direction? Does not a part of the strength of the church-union move- 
ment lie in the idea that the American culture, which is developing, should 
have a unified organ of religious expression? Another question that arises 
is whether any united church can permanently satisfy the religious needs of 
all social groups. It is not without significance that the elevation of Marx- 
ianism into a religion has been most marked in the countries where the for- 
mation of “denominations” has been most difficult. Will not a united church 
become the ground out of which will spring new denominations, “churches of 
the disinherited” and the like? 

Dr. Niebuhr’s closing chapter discusses “Ways to Unity”. He finds no 
hope in the expectation of a new religion and no more in the perpetuation of 
a denominationalism “which surrenders its leadership to the social forces of 
national and economic life”. He believes that there is equally little hope from 
a theology of crisis, or any other type of theological Christianity that seeks 
“escape from the world’. He hopes for “a church that has transcended the- 
divisions of the world and adjusted itself.... to the common interests of 
mankind”. He believes that this “church fellowship in love” has always ex- 
isted within the churches, and still exists there, and that “the increase of that 
fellowship is today the hope of Christendom and of the world”. Doubtless 
he is right in this last contention, but for his “fellowship in love’, many of us 
would like to substitute a “fellowship in faith”. 

These are random reflections which the reading of this book have sug- 
gested. They may serve to indicate its value, which is great, and possibly also 
some of its defects. 

C. M. Jacoss 
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Here is a two-headed apologetic that is largely polemic, and that is very 
English as well as very insular in its outlook. The book discusses the pros 
and cons of Romanism from various angles including the question as to 
whether a man can be both a good Englishman and a good Roman! But its 
chief interest centers around the question of religious “authority”. The legal 
certification of Christianity seems to be the matter of paramount interest for 
the majority of the ten men who debate the question. They are heralded by 
the publishers as “Five good Catholics” and “Five good Protestants”. That 
the five good Catholics” are good Romanists no one will dispute, but the Prot- 
estantism of some representing that side is more than open to question. 
Some of the Anglo-Catholics are Protestant only in the sense of being non- 
papal, while one of the writers (Dr. Orchard) by his own professions is 
neither a Protestant nor a Roman but sui generis. Nevertheless the book is 
distinctly interesting and frequently it is most so because of the unpremedi- 
tated admissions of the authors. 

Before considering what is really fundamental, a few chance statements 
of some of the writers will prove illuminating. Hilaire Belloc announces with 
a great flourish that “Within Catholic culture alone is general freedom of 
culture to be found, because within that culture alone are first principles, con- 
stantly demanded, and because in that culture alone is Reason the ultimate 
test.” He outlines his own modest share in this “freedom” by stating at the 
outset that “any chance words in this poor essay are wholly subject to author- 
ity. If I mistake a point in theological argument I accept its correction at 
once at the hands of authority”. Evidently the freedom of discussion is un- 
limited just so long as it keeps within the bounds prescribed by the mentality 
of the hierarchy. But that suggests the question as to whether there are any 
fixed bounds, except those temporarily imposed, in a communion that is con- 
tinually promulgating new doctrines. A chance expression of Belloc’s sug- 
gested the thought. He says, “But if the Incarnation is true she (Mary) is 
the Mother of God, and worthy of our worship.” The Council of Trent was 
still very cautious and talked about the “veneration” of the saints. Today 
the common term is worship “because of the poverty of the language”. In 
theory the saints still only receive “dulia” and Mary “hyperdulia”’ while 
“atria” is given only to God. But in how far are the fine distinctions still 
understood? We cannot help feeling that the criticism of Dr. Orchard, in 
this volume is just. “I trust,” he says, “I am not grudging or envious of the 
theological position given to the Blessed Virgin; indeed, I am gratefully con- 


1 Why I am and Why I am Not a Catholic. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
246 pages. $2.00. Part I. (Why I am a Catholic) by Hilaire Belloc, Archbishop Good- 
ier, S.J., Father R. Knox, the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., and Sheila Kaye-Smith. Part 
II. (Why I Am Not a Catholic) by the Rev. W. Orchard, Principal J. W. Oman, Prof. 
A. E. Taylor, Prof. H. L. Goudge and the Bishop of, Gloucester. 
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scious of the elevation of our humanity involved in her exaltation; but I am 
jealous for the honour and place given to our Lord himself. I do feel, in the 
popular devotion to Mary, something which not only enters into competition 
with the Divine but even threatens to eclipse it.” 

One of the Roman essays, that of Archbishop Goodier, S.J., is rather a 
fine bit of rhetoric and he says some things well worth heeding, as when he 
alludes to the unconscious influence of church schools on those who are trained 
inthem. Speaking from his own experience he says of that influence that was 
in the very atmosphere, “It was part of ourselves, as natural as eating or 
drinking, or as moving a hand or foot; we lived our faith, and our faith lived 
in us. One who realizes all that this means to a Catholic surely cannot won- 
der that he is so jealous for his schools. It is not the material knowledge 
learnt there that concerns him most; it is the atmosphere which he has pre- 
served at such cost through the centuries, and which on no account will he 
lose.” Such training is undoubtedly a real source of strength; and another of 
the Roman essayists, who was originally an Anglican, has perhaps said more 
than he intended about himself when he makes the statement that, ““The aver- 
age Anglican layman has only the sketchiest idea of his religion, and falls a 
victim to any stray wind of doctrine that may be blowing his way.” The two 
statements taken together are both an encouragement and a warning for us in 
our own educational problems. 

There are frequent references to the chaos of Protestantism, a “Protes- 
tantism”, by the way, that is utterly devoid of any knowledge of Lutheranism. 
“The use of private judgment has never been so widely abused as today, and by 
the Anglo-Catholics as much as by anybody. Every man picks and chooses just 
as much or as little as he likes to believe of the Catholic religion.” In con- 
trast the Archbishop’s essay described the catholicity of Rome with great 
eloquence, boasting that “it has always been the same; not only in every place, 
but in every generation past, the unity is manifest.” At some length he elab- 
orates the same idea and only fails to bring one proof—that this unity is a 
unity with Jesus Christ and that this catholicity is the universality of the true 
Gospel. 

The defense of Protestant principles is, on the whole, rather weak, and 
when made is inadequate because it is confused by a liberalism which fails to 
see the partial truth contained in the Roman claim of exclusiveness. It is in 
danger of losing objective truth through the exaltation of subjective judg- 
ments that fail to see that truth is one and is exclusive of all error. Here is 
much of the popular liberalism that is so individualistic that it is no longer 
bound by the Word of God and its authority, but flounders around in the bog 
of its own suppositions and opinions. / Some of the writers, indeed, see the 
danger of subjectivism and emotional preferences as displayed in many “con- 
versions” even when “authority” appears to have been the motive. Prof. Tay- 
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lor, who reverses the question of the book and says, “Why should I be a Roman 
Catholic?” senses that fact when he declares, “Thus for my own part, I agree 
entirely with Newman when he says that a mere intellectual or emotional 
preference of one religion or church to another, however well founded, is no 
adequate motive for transferrence of allegiance: ‘nothing but a simple, direct 
call of duty is a warrant for any one leaving one Church; no preference of 
another Church, no delight in its services, no hope of greater religious ad- 
vancement’.” While welcoming unity, Prof. Taylor utters the warning: 
“We shall regard ourselves also as custodians of a treasure which must be 
kept intact in order that it may yet enrich the re-united Catholic Church of the 
future. The duty of preserving it undiminished may sometimes make it 
obligatory on those who are most alive to the evils of division to refuse to pur- 
chase an immediate outward unity, or the semblance of one, by submission to 
demands we honestly believe unjustified.” And he might have added by com- 
promising principles grounded on the Word of God. 

The great weakness of the “Protestant” defense as it is presented in this 
volume is that it does not know Lutheranism and so fails to grasp the most 
vital point at issue. Everything here centers more or less about the question 
of “authority” and the connection of that authority with some particular in- 
stitution. Belloc pompously utters this thesis: “No one can doubt the ex- 
istence of an historic visible Church. If it have not authority, all doctrine 
fails: for from that body all doctrine has proceeded. No Christian doctrine 
has any other historical basis as dogma.” Of course, with him that is Rome, 
while high Anglican substitutes Canterbury and the Reformed liberal is satis- 
fied with a corporate or even individual collection of reasons and emotions. 
It is the authority of an episcopate, with one name or another, or of some 
school of theology, or of some scholar, or even the immediate “authority” of 
individual reason or emotion. 

There is something wholly wrong in the entire approach to the question. 
It deals too much with external and mechanical “authority”, with a legalistic 
and intellectual, or, what is its half-brother, an emotional conception of the 
faith. Apparently there is lacking a grasp of the great doctrine that makes 
the difference between a standing and a falling church. There is not a clear 
apprehension of what lies at the basis of the great division between us and 
Rome—the question as to how I shall find a gracious God; the doctrine of 
justification. It is because Lutheranism, on the one hand, so stoutly main- 
tains its claim to catholicity, and on the other hand makes the religious ques- 
tion the all-absorbing one, that it is the only complete defender of real Prot- 
estantism and the one efficient opponent of Rome. 

Herein is the great weakness of the Protestant part of this book. It lacks 
that fundamental grasp of the point at issue. There is only one way of ap- 
proach to unity and that is the true, scriptural, divinely given answer to the 
question, “How shall I find a gracious God?” The honest answer to that 
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question eliminates all human, ecclesiastical or intellectual machinery, and by 
a living way forces men to a right judgment concerning Jesus Christ; to a 
right judgment concerning his redemptive work and our sin, and therefore to 
the authority of the truth revealed in his Person and transmitted in the record 
of his revelation. It is only because there is a living justification of the sin- 
ner by a living Christ that there is a living church, just as there is a living 
grace of the Holy Ghost in the church only to bring forgiveness to those dead 


in trespasses and sins. By this road we will arrive at the unity of the true ~ 


faith; and the mission of Lutheranism is to demonstrate that fact to the world 
by its uncompromising fidelity to its own great religious Confession. Not the 
road of theological tenets but that of saving truth is the one we must tread in 
considering and healing the unhappy divisions of Christendom. 

Joun C. Mattes 


LUTHERANA 


No other religious personality of postapostolic times has ever been such 
a center of theological controversy as Luther. Particularly during the last 
few decades, as a result of the renewed attacks made on him and on his teach- 
ing, a great literature has arisen and fresh investigation has cleared up many 
disputed points. This is true not only of great apologetic works, like those of 
Wm. Walther, but it includes a great number of monographs that have been 
written about various phases of Luther’s life and teachings. An increasing 
regard for Luther’s theology and a rising respect for his “religious” genius is 
a striking characteristic of German scholarship today. 

Possibly no point of his theology has been so misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted as his teaching concerning the Real Presence. It has been said that 
like an inverted pyramid, resting on its apex, he has tried to construct a Christ- 
ology, or, for that matter, a whole system of theology resting on his teaching 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, and depending on his stubborn insistence on 
the literal meaning of the words of institution. Even when a more sympa- 
thetic attitude attempted to explain the significance of the Sacrament for Lu- 
ther his views suffered from misunderstanding. We have only to think of a 
book like Jaeger’s Luthers religioeses Interesse an seiner Lehre von der Real- 
praesenz, which appeared thirty years ago. 

Today there is a change, and it is exceedingly gratifying to find among 
the most creditable smaller monographs of the year several that will help the 
student to arrive at a much more correct and intelligent understanding of the 
connection between the Sacrament of the Altar and the rest of Luther’s the- 
ology. Sommerlath* seeks to interpret the significance of the Sacrament in 
connection with and as a part of the fundamental principles of Luther’s the- 


1 Der Sinn des Abendmahls nach Luthers Gedanken tiber das Abendmahl 1527-29. 
By Ernst Sommerlath. Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke, 1930. vi + 131 pages. 
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ology. He shows the essential relation of this doctrine with all the rest; that 
it is not an accidental embellishment, an isolated ornament embroidered on the 
great tapestry of evangelical theology but an essential part of the inwoven de- 
sign that is produced by the principles that are the warp and the woof of the 
whole weaving. The first part of the book has, in its essential features, ap- 
peared as a part of the “Festschrift” for Dr. Ihmels. Here it is carried fur- 
ther and not only the relation to Luther’s conception of God is shown but also 
its connection with his Christology : a connection that is very far-reaching in- 
deed. A third chapter shows the relation of the Sacrament to the work of 
the Holy Ghost and the presentation of a true spirituality as contrasted with a 
false one, while a final chapter discusses the relation of Word and Sacrament. 
It is a beautifully written treatise on the whole subject. 

Gennrich? confines himself to a consideration of the relation of the Sacra- 
ment to Christology but prefaces his investigation with a discussion of revela- 
tion that presents many questions in a novel way and with an unusual termin- 
ology, like that of the section that deals with “Die Konkretisierung Gottes in der 
Menscheit Christi’. Then follows a detailed examination of Luther’s Christ- 
ology that concludes with a chapter on “the expression of Christology in the 
chief aspects of the doctrine of the Sacrament”. While we may hesitate to 
follow Gennrich in all the details of his presentation there is no question that 
his main thesis is conclusively proven. He maintains that the doctrine of the 
Sacrament is not the foundation of other teachings, least of all is it the basis 
of Luther’s theology, but that it is the inevitable and natural result of his 
whole system, which demands an actual revelation and a “dynamic”’ reality here 
as in the whole Christian teaching, and that every difficulty arising in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Real Presence is also inevitable in connection with 
the doctrine of revelation or of the union of the two natures in one Person. 
Luther’s bitter opposition to the Sacramentarians was a fight for his whole 
theology of reality. He saw clearly that their false spiritualizing would 
finally destroy the results of all grace and even of the Incarnation itself. The 
reality of the actual presence of Christ’s true Body and Blood in the Sacra- 
ment is demanded by the reality of the great acts of God’s concrete revelation, 
by the fact that the Word was made flesh. 

Schempp*® deals, in the first place, only with Luther’s teachings concern- 
ing the Word of God. A mere statement of its divisions will make its scope 
quite clear. ‘They are: Scripture as the Word of God; the pure doctrine as 
the Word of God; Christ as the Word of God; the “Word” as God’s Word; 
Word and Spirit; the Word in Scripture; Law and Gospel; the Freedom of 
God. 


2 Die Christologie Luthers im Abendmahlsstreit 1524-1529. By Paul-Wilhelm 
Gennrich. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1929. 160 pages. 

3 Luthers Sellung zur Heiligen Schrift. By Paul Schempp. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, 1929. 85 pages. 
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The relation of these topics to the question of the Sacrament is not par- 
ticularly in the author’s mind, but here, as in every treatment of Luther’s 
teaching concerning the Word, its nature, use and authority, it will become 
clear to the unbiased reader that these teachings have not been devised to 
bolster up a doctrine of the Real Presence but that the reality of the Presence 
is established on principles of interpretation that grow inevitably out of the 
true appreciation of God’s Word. 

Another phase of Luther’s teaching concerning the Lord’s Supper as it 
was revealed in connection with the controversies between him and the Swiss 
has been set into a clear light by Kohler’s book on the Marburg Colloquy.* 
On the basis on the various accounts that have come down to us Kohler has 
reconstructed, as far as was possible, the actual progress of the disputation. 
The original accounts of each section and his reasons for preferring one to an- 
other, together with his critical notes are given in the second part which covers 
no less than 102 pages of the entire book. The whole impression of the dis- 
cussion, together with the formula accepted by Oecolampadius, which was 
previously reproduced by Hans von Schubert (Die Anfange der evangelischen 
Bekenntnisbildung bis 1529-30, 1928) is that the honesty was on Luther’s side ° 
and the obstinacy lay with the opponents. Luther conceded all that he could 
without dissimulating his convictions. Some of the others were ready to sign 
documents they later repudiated. It is Zwingli and not Luther who appears 
as the most stubborn and arrogant of the disputants. 

It was to be expected that in the year of the Four Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Augsburg Confession Luther’s share in the preparation of that 
great document should receive some special attention. This has been well 
done by Nagel in a monograph on the subject in the “Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie”.® Besides recalling the preparatory stages of the con- 
fession as they rest on the third part of the great Confession of the Lord’s 
Supper, of 1528, the Catechisms, the Schwabach, Marburg and Torgau articles 
and the actual communications between Luther and the rest who were in 
Augsburg at the time of the presentation, he discusses the contents of each 
article and shows its conformity with Luther’s teaching. It has been well 
done, though we might not quite agree with what has been said about the 
descensus on page 76 and would modify somewhat the statements on page 172. 
In the latter place the author might give the impression that Luther did not 
desire a reconciliation with Rome, when it is certain that he desired to pre- 
serve the unity of Christendom and only feared that it was no longer possible 
because of the hardened hearts of the Roman hierarchy. It also seems that 


4 Das Marburger Religionsgesprich 1529. Versuch einer Rekonstruktion. By 
Walther Kohler. Leipzig: M. Heinsius, 1929. 141 pages. “Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte.” 

5 Luthers Anteil an der Confessio Augustana. By William Ernst Nagel. Giiter- 
sloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1930. 184 pages. 
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the author might have taken into account more fully the Instruction for the 
Saxon Visitation because while it was written by Melanchthon it certainly was 
done under Luther’s influence, with his approval and is a reflection of his 
ideas. In the discussion of Article X the author repudiates the easy ex- 
planations of the Real Presence contained in the old catch phrases that it was 
“a remnant of Mediaeval Catholicism’ or a bit of “sacramental magic”, and 
reminds the reader of the fact so clearly proven in some of the books we have 
just been discussing, that it is a necessary and logical part of the whole Lu- 
theran theology and particularly of its teaching concerning the Word of God. 

In all questions concerning Luther we reach the surest ground and come 
to the most important sources when Luther himself speaks.6 During the 
past 47 years the great Weimar edition of Luther has been helping to a re- 
markable degree in making Luther’s voice more intelligible to the present age. 
Its ultimate extent is almost terrifying, and from present indications may 
reach anywhere from 90 to 100 volumes. The main part still needs a number 
of volumes to complete it. Only the Table Talk in six volumes is finished. 
The German Bible has already reached six volumes with several more in pros- 
pect, while the fourth section, Luther’s Correspondence, has just been begun. 
This, with a volume, the 73rd to appear, includes his letters to Jan. 26th, 1520, 
thirty-five letters addressed to him during that period, and twenty-four let- 
ters of various persons and other documents relating to the same period. Our 
first thought is to compare this with the Enders edition, which till now has 
been the best available. We find ourselves relieved from one of the exas- 
perating inconveniences of that edition. Enders did not reprint the letters 
already printed in the Erlangen edition; he only indicated the contents of such 
letters, gave some notes and then referred the reader to the volume and page 
of the other edition, which, to say the least, was at times exasperating. Here 
everything is in regular order and related matters are conveniently grouped 
together, while there are references to certain documents, not properly letters, 
that are found in other divisions of the edition. One example will show how 
this works out. The letter of Eck to the Elector of Saxony written on the 
22nd of July, 1519, produced a reply from Luther and Carlstadt, which was 
followed by a rejoinder by Eck. All the various letters, including those of 
the Elector and an additional one by Carlstadt, are printed together and, with 
their notes, cover 43 pages. In Enders the various materials were disposed 
in five different places, one involving a reference to the Erlangen edition. 

There is newly discovered material included here; some is differently 
placed, and some included in Enders is rejected, while the comparison with 
both Enders and DeWette is made easy by a synoptical index. 

The notes are more extensive than anything previously attempted, so that 


6 D. Martin Luthers Werke. Briefwechsel, 1. Band. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachfolger, 1930. xvi + 628 pages. 
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these will become an invaluable aid to every student and, when completed, will 
furnish almost a cross section of the history of the times. Two cases, picked 
at random, will suffice to give an idea of the wealth of material placed at the 
reader’s disposal. No. 48 is Luther’s letter to Albrecht of Mainz, of the date 
of Oct. 31, 1517. There are two pages of prefatory notes to the not quite 
two pages of text, a page of annotations, 19 in number, and two excursuses, 
covering two pages more. No. 110, Luther’s letter of Nov. 21 (?), 1518 to 
the Elector, is prefaced by an introduction containing Cajetan’s letter to which 
it is a rejoinder, some notes, and a dissertation on the correct date, covering, 
all told, five and a half pages. Then the text of the letter occupies ten pages 
and is followed by a page and a half of notes. Finally there are “Schluss- 
bemerkungen” which include a variant part of one of the letters and extend 
over four pages more. As a rule each letter is accompanied by a brief de- 
scription, an account of the sources, both manuscript and printed, the variant 
readings, and a series of explanatory notes. It can be readily seen, from even 
such a cursory sketch of the contents that this collection will prove absolutely 
indispensable for all future investigation of the period involved and prove a 
mine of information for all scholars. We can only hope that the task will 
reach completion as rapidly as possible. 

One thing which still makes the Weimar Edition inconvenient to use at 
the present time is the lack of a general index, which of course cannot be fur- 
nished till the work is completed, though in an edition of these proportions it 
is a great practical need. For the present this difficulty has been partly over- 
come by the new edition of Kawerau’s chronological list of Luther’s writings 
that has been brought up to date by Otto Clemen.*. Here there is a con- 
venient chronological list of Luther’s writings with reference to the various 
editions of Luther‘s works, so that it is possible with its aid to turn quickly to 
the proper volume and page in any of the more generally available modern 
editions. 

Bound up with it in this issue of the “Schriften des Vereins fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte” there is also a new edition of Buchwald’s “Luther-Kalen- 
darium” which furnishes a complete chronology of Luther’s life with not only 


the years, but the months, days and often even the hours of the day indicated, 


and giving complete references to the sources. This too is a great convenience 
for rapid orientation and as a clew to original sources.® 
Joun C. Mattes 


7 Luthers Schriften nach der Reihenfolge der Jahre verzeichnet mit Nachweis thres 
Fundortes in den jetzt gebrauchlichen Ausgaben. By Gustay Kawerau. 2nd ed., revised 
by Otto Clemen. Leipzig: M. Heinsius, 1929. 44 pages. 

8 Luther-Kalendarium. By Georg Buchwald. Leipzig: M. Heinsius, 1929, 159 
pages. 
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WILLIAM OF OCKHAM: THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR? 


The twentieth century is witnessing a remarkable revival of interest in 
medieval studies, particularly in theology, philosophy and science. Not only 
in Europe, but also in America, scholars are devoting themselves in increasing 
numbers to the investigation and elucidation of the history of the human mind 
during the Middle Ages. It was natural that their attention should at first 
be turned, in the field of philosophy and theology, to the study of the great 
thinkers of the thirteenth century, the Golden Age of Scholasticism. Now, 
however, the teachers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, neglected 
hitherto, are beginning to receive their just due. Far the most prominent of 
these is the English Franciscan, William of Ockham, surnamed “‘venerabilis 
inceptor” (bacalareus formatus) and “doctor invincibilis”, the energetic ren- 
ovator of Nominalism. 

- Ockham was perhaps the boldest and most productive mind of his time. 
His system, which anticipates in many respects tenets of modern thought, 
though condemned at first, attained and retained in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and beyond, an importance and influence far surpassing the earlier 
medieval schools. Luther called Ockham ‘“Summus dialecticus”, “Studiosus 
methodi ingeniosissimus”, “Scholasticorum doctorum sine dubio princeps et 
ingeniosissimus”. It is therefore greatly surprising that the works of such an 
influential thinker have been accessible hitherto almost entirely only in man- 
uscripts and uncritical prints of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Reinhold Seeberg has drawn attention to this lamentable state of affairs re- 
peatedly: see his article on Ockham in Hauck’s Realencyclopaedie’, 1904, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 267, 268, 280; Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, III °, p. 
VIII, 1913. But since then only a few of Ockham’s controversial writings 
in support of the claims of the Emperor against the Pope have been brought 
out in modern editions, most recently the De Imperatorum et Pontificum 
Potestate from the fourteenth century manuscript L in the British Museum, by 
C. K. Brampton. 

To Professor Birch the honor is due of being the first to have undertaken 
the arduous task of making generally available one of the principal theological 
works of Ockham, De Sacramento Altaris, “the famous tract concerning the 
body of Christ and especially concerning the distinction of point, line, surface, 
body, quantity, quality, and substance’”’,—a treatise of utmost importance 
therefore to philosophers and theologians, especially to those particularly in- 
terested in the study of the development of the doctrines of Luther. 

In a meritorious Introduction (pp. xi-xxxii) Professor Birch presents 
a discriminating account of the life of Ockham; describes the manuscripts 


1 De Sacramento Aliaris of William of Ockham. Edited by T. Bruce Birch. Latin 
Text and English Translation. Burlington, Iowa: The Lutheran Literary Board, 1930. 
xlvii + 576 pages. $6.00. Edition with English text 328 pages. $3.50. 
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and printed texts of the treatise; points out items of interest to Latin 
scholars ; sets forth Ockham’s influence on Luther, especially on his doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper ; draws attention to the psychology and philosophy of the 
tract, and to their effect on modern philosophic thought as attested by recent 
writers ; he discusses the mooted question whether Ockham was really sincere 
in his frequent professions of respect for and submission to the teaching of 
the Roman church, and comments on the close relationship existing between 
Ockham and Marsiglio of Padua in their efforts to defend the Emperor, Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, in his controversy with Pope John XXII. The list of works of 
Ockham to be found, as far as known to the editor, in the libraries of this ~ 
country is most welcome. 

The new edition gives us for the first portion, Incipit: Circa conversionem 
panis, the text of the Strassburg print of 1491 (“edited on the basis of the 
Oxonian lecture”), and for the second portion, Inc.: Stupenda superna 
munera largitatis, that of the Balliol College Manuscript 299, of 1340-60. A 
critical apparatus (pp. 550-576) supplies the variant readings from the Mer- 
ton College Manuscript 561; the Balliol College Manuscript 299; the Rouens 
Manuscript 561; the Paris text of 1490; the Strassburg text of 1491; the 
Venice text of 1504. The Corpus Juris Canonici of Gratian in the Venice 
edition of 1514, as well as the Sextus Liber Decretalium of Boniface VIII, 
1505, 1513, have likewise been utilized. 

The Notes (pp. 528-49) prove particularly helpful because of the numer- 
ous references indicated and passages quoted from the works of Aristotle, 
Irenaeus, St. Augustine, John Damascene, Peter Lombard, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, John Duns Scotus, Durandus de S. Porciano, Ockham, Pierre Cardinal 
D’Ailly, Gabriel Biel, Luther ; and from the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

The English translation, parallel with the text, is conscientious and skill- 
ful. The attempt has been made to keep it as nearly literal as possible in order 
to enable the reader to get the exact thought of the author. Ina few instances 
a slightly different rendering might be suggested. 

The value of the book is further enhanced by an index of authors quoted 
(p. 527) and an extensive (even if incomplete) bibliography (pp. 503-26). 

The Lutheran Literary Board is to be highly commended for the courage, 
taste and skill shown in the publication of this important work. Few 
typographical errors struck the reviewer’s eyes in the introduction, text, trans- 
lation and critical apparatus, for instance, “Sortes” for “Socrates”, etc. In the 
notes and bibliography more misprints crept in, for instance, ““Minge” for 
“Migne’”, etc. These can, however, be easily corrected. 

The scholarly world and all who are interested in the culture and civili- 
zation of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and their contributions to the 
intellectual development of man owe Professor Birch a debt of profound 
gratitude. 

Kar_ JosEF GRIMM 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


_ The History of the Creeds. By F. J. Badcock, D.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
240 pages. $4.00. 


One could wish that the material of this book were better organized. It is a learned 
inquiry into the theories of the origin of the ecumenical creeds, with a criticism of these 
theories and a hypothetical construction of the history through which they have passed. 
Unfortunately the very valuable suggestions are embedded in masses of citation and are 
not always easy to extract. This is especially true of the major portion of the work, 
which is devoted to the Apostles’ Creed. 

Dr. Badcock takes issue with the generally accepted view of the “Old Roman Con- 
fession”. He holds that the formula which goes by that name is not “old” at all, and that 
’ it dates from the fourth century, not from the second. Some of his criticisms and con- 
clusions are based on the mere order of words in phrases (e. g. “Jesus Christ” and “Christ 
Jesus”, “Holy Spirit” and “Spirit Holy”, etc), others on case endings (“in” with the 
ablative and “in” with the accusative, etc.), still others on “inherent probability”, which is 
one of the most plausible and least trustworthy lines of historical argument. He considers 
it “inherently improbable” that a creed of three clauses, the original baptismal creed, 
should have developed into a creed of eleven clauses in a few decades, especially in “con- 
servative Rome’. One of the answers is that Rome was “probably” not so conservative 
as the author thinks. Another is that of the additional eight clauses, five are directed 
against docetism, which is the oldest of thé heresies and was strongly present in the Roman 
church of the second century. The arguments from order of words, case-endings and the 
like are answered by the fact that down to the fourth century creedal formulas were 
elastic; it was the Arian controversy that produced the conviction that all the i’s must 
be dotted and all the t’s crossed to exclude heresy. 

His argument for an early date for the Athanasian Creed is altogether unconvincing. 
He places it between 380 and 382. This would make it of the almost even date with the 
lost creed of Constantinople (381). He surmises that Ambrose may have been the author 
of it. It is, of course, a well known fact that Ambrose uses in his various writings many 
of the phrases of this creed, as does Augustine. Nevertheless, the older theory that the 
creed is put together of such phrases has just as much in its favor as the theory that they 
are quotations from it. In the absence of any definite evidence from the fourth or fifth 
century for the existence of the creed, the theory of late date would seem to have the 
greater probability. 

C. M. Jacoss 


Unitive Protestantism: A Study of Our Religious Resources. By John T. McNeill. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930. 345 pages. $3.00. 


In this volume Professor McNeill sets out to prove that the ideal of a united church 
was a prominent original characteristic of Protestantism, that this ideal has not been 
wholly lacking in any period of its history, and that unitive efforts of the present day 
have behind them the sanction and support of a continuous Protestant tradition. In a 
thoroughly objective survey he sets forth the attitudes of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
Calvin, Cranmer, Bucer and others of the Reformation period, to exhibit the emphasis 
which they laid upon the communion of saints and the catholicity of the church. Di- 
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vergent opinions are not overlooked, but in the midst of these it is shown that the ideal . \ 


of Christian unity remained as an original character of their work. This ideal is traced 
from the Reformation to the present in its more active and less active periods, and its 
renewed vitality of today is indicated. The author does not approve of neglecting de- 
nominational differences, but recognizing these, he feels confident the unitive principle, 
recently so prominent, will still make progress. He cites proof of the “futility of any 
church union that is not a spontaneous church affair.’ Examples of union efforts and 
achievements in addition to those of Scotland, Canada and India, would add to the value 


of the book and further demonstrate the working of the ideal dating from Reformation — 


days. Also a catalogued bibliography. This volume deserves wide reading as an ob- 
jective, scholarly, thoroughly documented survey of a subject that has received all too 
much superficial treatment. 


Joun B. Moose 


This Believing World. By Lewis Browne. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 347 
pages. $1.00. : 


A mention of this book, which is now offered in a dollar edition, will suffice. It has 
already become familiarly known to thousands of readers. In his own inimitable style 
and with no effort to conceal his deep prejudices, the author has written “a simple ac- 
count of the great religions of mankind.” That it is fascinating reading no one will deny. 
Whether or not it will prove profitable reading will depend on the critical knowledge 
which one brings to it, or upon a willingness to pursue the subject further. There is a 
manifest effort throughout the book to maintain the dramatic effect of its opening words: 
“Tn the beginning was fear, and fear was in the heart of man, and fear controlled man.” 

E. E. FiscHEer 


Christianity in a World of Science. By Chester Forrester Dunham. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. 185 pages. $2.00. 


The purpose of the author is to recount the difficulties which Christianity has ex- 
perienced in almost every age in adjusting itself to the new ideas brought to light by 
science. Incidentally, he has recorded the high spots in the history of the development of 
scientific thought and achievement from ancient times down to the present. This lends 
interest to the book even apart from its main thesis. 

Of course, the story of the church’s opposition to scientific innovations when they 
necessitated the modification of old religious ideas is a familiar story. The author, how- 
ever, is fair in telling it. Not only church authorities, but scientists themselves are re- 
vealed as unwilling at times to accept some great discovery because it contradicted estab- 
lished habits of thought. Christianity, according to the author, has nothing to fear from 
science, provided it make an ally of the latter, and itself use the scientific method in its 
approach to the Bible and Theology. This will bring Christian truth within the compass 
of the human reason and avoid the difficulties which arise from a kind of supernaturalism 
that science has made no longer tenable. 

But what is the norm of the scientific method when it attempts to deal with patina 
truth? Can the scientific test produce the same certainty in the realm of spirit that it 
produces in the realm of matter? In religion are we not dealing with facts which lie 
beyond the realm of the empirical sciences? This is the issue on which there will con- 
tinue to be sharp differentiation of opinion. We agree with the author when he asserts. 
that what science demonstrates to be truth must be accepted by Christianity, provided the 
truth in question belongs to the field of the empirical sciences. We differ from him, how- 
ever, in his confident assertion that modern “development theology” can scientifically deter- 
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mine the values of spiritual truth; for example, Jesus’ value in the religious experience of 
_ the modern man. There will always be a realm in which faith will be the only adequate 
method of apprehending truth. 


E. E. FiscuHer 


\ Affirmations of Christian Belief. By Herbert A. Youtz. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. 114 pages. $1.00. 


The texts for these six “essays toward the understanding of spiritual personality” are 
affirmations by the author, beginning with the words “I believe”; e. g., I believe that Jesus’ 
spiritual adventure is normative for all men; I believe in Jesus’ estimate of humanity, etc. 
The essays make delightful reading. They are keenly discerning and rich in suggestive 
thought. The philosophy which they expound is that of Personalism, and the end to 
which they lead is the denial of the validity of the mechanistic view of life. A conserva- 
tive Christian will miss in these essays an adequate appreciation of the devastating power 
of sin in the human personality, and he will be inclined to find the work of Christ to be 
confined too largely to the realm of the ethical. But even so, the work is a splendid 
apologetic for the spiritual view of life. Especially fine is the chapter dealing with the 
spiritual interpretation of the task of education. 

E. E. FiscHEer 


Law and Gospel. By Dr. C. F. W. Walther. An English reproduction of the German 
edition of 1897, by W. H. T. Dau. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1929. 
426 pages. 


Many will welcome the appearance in an English form of this monumental work of 
Dr. Walther. Twenty-five theses, covering a large part of Dogmatics, furnish the basis 
of the lectures. The translator has done a fine piece of work. The original German 
edition was based upon stenographic notes taken by students. The translator has succeeded 
in retaining the note of informality and enthusiastic eloquence which must have charac- 
terized the delivery of the lectures. In reading the volume one receives a vivid picture 
of Dr. Walther as a teacher and lecturer, and a profound impression of his familiarity 
with the Confessions of the Lutheran church and the writings of the older dogmaticians. 
Naturally, the emphasis is laid on those matters which Missouri continues to stress as the 
marks of true Lutheranism. 

E, E. FrscHEer 


The Heights of Christian Living. By Doremus A. Hayes. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 312 pages. $2.00. 


The Sermon on the Mount will continue to furnish inspiration for fresh interpreta- 
tions, especially in these days when the emphasis in Christianity is falling so largely upon 
its ethics. In this study Dr. Hayes offers a running comment on the familiar verses 
of the Sermon, full of practical advice, hopeful and almost joyous in tone, never academic 
or pedantic. “Jesus meant what he said and intended that his followers should live ac- 
cording to his teaching.” This is the confident conviction of the author, and on the basis 
of this conviction he draws his conclusions with respect to the Christian life. Prominent 
among these conclusions is the duty of the Christian to be an out-and-out pacifist. It is 
refreshing to come into contact with a confidence and assurance so sublime, but one won- 
ders whether the author has actually grasped the problem involved in the reconciliation 
of the Christian life with a world in which there is sin. 

E. E. FiscHER 
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The Fight for Peace. By Devere Allen. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 740 pages. 
$5.00. 


A militant pacifist throws the Martian hosts for a severe loss. For more than seven 
hundred pages of this monumental volume the reader is led along in pastures that breathe 
forth seeds of destruction to the war system—seeds that were born decades and even 
centuries ago which have been waiting in readiness for fertile soil in which to bring forth 
a universal crop. As one reads this ringing challenge to humanity’s dreaded curse his soul 
may be thrilled and fired with hopeful reassurance at the heroic drives launched by the 
aggressive forces of peace in this fight royal against the entrenchments of a war-minded 
society. Or, again, he may come through these pages “fighting mad” at the evident dis- 
loyalty to universally respectable and traditional nationalistic attitudes. 

The book is in part a history of the glorious battle waged in an organized fashion 
toward the establishment of world peace. It is the most comprehensive and thorough 
work that has yet appeared in this field, and is invaluable for reference and source ma- 
terials to every worker for peace. The author has set as his task the calling forth from 
the shadows of the dangerously nearly forgotten past these stalwart pioneers of the peace 
movement at the beginning of the last century. He makes them speak to us again in their 
own words. Then there pass in review pictures of the organized forces struggling di- 
rectly for peace. In several chapters world peace movements are carefully surveyed as 
they extend down to the most recent efforts toward international confederacy. More than 
half the pages constitute a frank discussion of the foundations of war and peace, the forces 
that enter into the life of each, together with the future possibilities of both. 

The arguments for and against pacifism though refreshing, yet tell little that is un- 
familiar. Most of us are aware of the peace machinery that has been set up in these 
later years. It is not at these points that the book does the most to our thinking and 
feeling. It is the voice of history that really arouses one to the absolute seriousness of 
the issue. We point with pride to the fact that the anti-war consciousness is so much in 
evidence since the tragic teen years of this century. It may be enlightening for many to 
read in the words of the pacifists of the corresponding years of last century, almost word 
for word, the Christian anti-war literature of today. Did we suppose the aroused Chris- 
tian conscience which declares war to be incompatible with Christian principles to be 
something new and peculiar to our modern age? Well, it is not. It may now have be- 
come the possession of more individuals, but our author sharply reminds us that in our 
own country the utter unrighteousness of warfare has been loudly shouted all through the 
last hundred years. 

There is a vivid story here which tells how peace societies, churches, both laymen and — 
clergy, have miserably failed in times of crises. An ever recurring question that will not 
stay quiet is, “Are we getting anywhere?” The answer comes back that we are, but with 
a slowness that challenges more serious attention to an important issue than we have 
yet given. 

The Fight for Peace is a plea for the mind of the complete and absolute pacifist who 
can discriminate in the employment of the term “passive resistance” and who has no 
category of “defensive” wars. Pacifism is recommended as the one means to peace which’ 
has not yet been tried out and at the same time as being the only position consistent with 
Christian ethics. It matters much what our creed is in confessing before God and men 
our attitude toward the use of force in the settling of disputes between groups. But it 
matters more, “What will happen to our creed if the crisis comes?” 

D. F. Putman 
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The Ethics of Paul: By Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 
310 pages + indices. $4.00. 


Lutherans will (or should) have a peculiar interest in Pauline literature since the 
Pauline interpretation of Christianity has stood out so conspicuously in its genetic history. 

It is the claim of the author of this new book on Paul that his interpreters have 
magnified his theological views to such an extent that astonishingly little attention has 
been paid to those strictly ethical in character. To fill this gap on the Pauline shelf is 
the avowed purpose of this study. For instance, it is intimated that the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith has so occupied the focal point of attention of many Pauline interpreters 
that there has been a marked tendency to ignore and minimize other intimate phases in 
the teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles, particularly those of ethical significance. To 
understand Paul adequately one must shift that attention toward his impassioned interest 
in questions of human conduct. Not only a theologian but a practical reformer—such 
was the mind and program of Paul. 

This study revolves about two considerations: the background of Paul’s moral teach- 
ings and the teachings themselves. The author lays down the sensible principle with 
reference to the problem of borrowing: the amassing of proof-texts apart from their 
proper spirit and setting should be scrupulously avoided. It is to be admitted that Paul 
borrowed heavily; but it was a colored or transformed borrowing. Parallel ideas and 
terms may be easily set up especially with his Hellenistic and Jewish environment; but 
such ideas and terms pulled apart from their Pauline meaning are a violation of a truly 
exegetical reading. The rigorous virtues inherited from his Jewish background are still 
conspicuous in Paul, e. g., honesty, truth, justice, mercy, sexual purity, freedom from 
slander, reverence toward superiors, etc., yet these, with Paul, are caught up in a new 
constellation. A debtor he was; but no mere imitator. His was the role of an initiator. 

Four general themes relating to Paul’s ethical ideas are treated (1) the need of 
separation from all that would defile; (2) the necessity of perseverance in the face of a 
present and future evil day; (3) the corollary requirement of sharing with others the 
benefits of growth in the Christian graces; and (4) the vision of optimism in the eventual 
outcome in a triumph already prefigured in a victorious Lord. Central to his whole per- 
spective, says Enslin, is the mystical union with Christ which Paul seems to have literally 
(not symbolically) experienced. The real criterion throughout is for him not a law, 
nor the commands or citations of Jesus (who is cited by Paul rarely), nor custom nor 
tradition, nor imitation of however a great ideal, but a transformed perspective set up 
through an immediate contact with a Spiritual Presence. This mystic union colors his 
doctrine of baptism, the Supper, his relation with custom and law, and sets up his unique 
doctrine of social solidarity and organic unity of believers together with his whole ethical 
point of view. 

Paul was not a theoretical or formal ethicist but rather a practical reformer. We 
should, accordingly, not look for logical consistency; not everything he said should be 
given equal weight; he is guilty of exaggeration and certain provincialisms. To treat his 
ethical judgments according to the letter is to mistreat him. 

Space forbids a discussion of particular ethical questions considered in this book. In 
coming away from this reading one wonders if the rigid niceties of our orthodox Lutheran 
tradition can be squared with the mystic emphasis given by Paul. (I cannot help think- 
ing, for instance, of the hyper-intellectualizing of the Lord’s Supper and related quarrels 
in this connection.) Surely his was not a “hard-shelled” point of view (following 
Enslin) ; his ethics reflected a certain plasticity. He could even suggest the policy of 
discretion! Our author thinks that Jesus misunderstood the Pharisees; that Stoicism 
had set too high a standard in its teachings and accordingly failed—against which state- 
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ment one feels like asking “how about Jesus and Paul himself?’”’; that in the mystery 
cults there was no connection between religion and mowiey—eeesant which statement 
one feels like setting up the counter-claim of such a recent writer as Willoughby in his 
revealing volume entitled Pagan Regeneration (reviewed by the present writer in this 
Journal, January, 1930) ; that Paul completely failed to dress Christianity up in philosoph- 
ical dress—against which suggestion one recalls the general protesting view of Harnack. 
We are reminded that the conception of salvation “is distinctly Greek, not Jewish”; and, 
in the same connection, that the Torah religion was not only an ethical system but a 
highly spiritual point of view (which has so strikingly been pointed out by Herford in 
his The Pharisees. a2 

All in all, this book is worthy of respectful reading. Lutheran theologians will be 
expected to get acquainted with the material here set forth; Lutheran pastors desiring 
to preach sturdy sermons in an age charged with moral perplexities will find here the 
kind of fodder that folk of discriminating minds will enjoy to masticate and perchance 
assimilate. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


Creative Religious Literature. By Arthur J. Culler, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. xiii + 336 pages. $3.00. 


The study of the Bible as literature has long since lost its novelty for the student, but 
there should always be a welcome for a volume which approaches the subject with the 
objective candor and winsomeness of this contribution from Hiram College. 

Those who are interested in this field of Biblical study should be grateful to Dr. 
Culler for going beyond the usual academic presentation. It does not contain one man’s 
theories worked out in the inviolate recesses of a study. It is rather the laboratory 
product of courses requested by religious groups, modified by their reactions, and further 
tested in the alembic of college classrooms. This book is the result, and it is a very good 
one. ; 

The ordinary layman would find this volume readable and interesting, and let us hope 
that many will use the opportunity. Nothing could be better for a renewed healthy and 
intelligent interest in the Bible than a complete realization that God has not chosen a 
monotonous and mysterious vehicle, which we call the Holy Scriptures, for the expression 
of spiritual truths of an exclusive type; but rather that in it are to be found all the 
elements by which men everywhere have wrought out longings and soul-struggles in their 
own creative literature. To see such similarities, and to compare them, is not to level the 
peaks of the Bible; it is to reveal them. 

Dr. Culler’s study of the literary forms found in the Bible is stimulating, and the 
process is heightened by constant comparison with similar examples in ancient and mod- 
ern literature. Each chapter ends with “Discussion Topics and Exercises’ for group 
study. Incidentally the busy preacher will find unexpected suggestion and material for 
his constant quest—something different to preach about. 


Juxius F. SEEBACH 


Gandhi of India—His Own Story. Edited by C. F. Andrews. New York: Macmillan. 
Co., 1930. 372 pages. $2.50. 


One of the most frequently asked questions of our time is, What is your opinion of 
Gandhi? One would like to suggest to those asking this question that they read this frank 
autobiography and find an answer. That Gandhi has captured not only the imagination 
but also the affection of the 320,000,000 of India there can be no doubt. It is just as true 
that even those who differ from his policies admire his sincerity and believe in his un- 
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selfishness. How he attained to this enviable position by his own worth, his disinterested 
love and service—this is told in this book in an interesting, almost a confidential, way. 
Failure and failings are recorded equally with successes and triumphs. 

Two things especially impressed the writer of this review. One is the humiliation 
that was heaped on Gandhi and his fellow countrymen in South Africa. What a dis- 
service loyal Britishers there rendered to the British Empire by their racial prejudices! 
The book will teach all of us a needed lesson if it teaches us that injustice always injures 
those guilty of it. 

The second is the singleness of purpose with which Gandhi has pursued Satyagraha— 
devotion to right—no matter what price of suffering was demanded. The faith he shows 
in the ultimate triumph of love and truth, and that because of their own intrinsic power,— 
this is both a rebuke to weak faith and an inspiration to seek to cultivate the faith that 
can remove mountains. One may refuse to commit himself to a defense of the non- 
cooperation policies that Gandhi has. launched in India and yet may appreciate in him 
one of the strongest and most beautiful characters that India and the world have in our 
time produced. 

JOHN ABERLY 


Adventures in Money Raising. By Cornelius M. Steffens and Paul P. Faris. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. $2.50. 


Courage compelled by disappointment! That is Dr. Steffens’ own aphorism under- 
lying his account of presidential duties and experiences for the University of Dubuque. 
What better words convey an understanding of the work of a successful president in a 
small denominational college? In this case it was one which was raised from a secondary 
status to a highly respectable level in the liberal arts world today, largely through ren- 
dering service to immigrants, an opportunity which many institutions of the time avoided. 
Now with the viewpoint of a president emeritus, Dr. Steffens gives us in this book what 
entirely too few men in his position have done in the past—his “secrets of success”. 

As usual they prove to be a judicious mixture of hard thinking and hard work. He 
travelled 40,000 miles annually to collect the $50,000 required to cover current expenses 
before a cent could be set aside for additions to capital. mely and roughhewn as his 
result-producing maxims may appear, they should be distinctly valuable to the less ex- 
perienced college executive of today who must keep his craft afloat. One must also feel 
admiration for the man, who, struggling to find his own lifg work, solves the, problem in 
such a way that a great and unique service to society and one peculiarly -pertinent to 
Christian education, has been accomplished. Accordingly I feel certain that i whg read 
this epic and extraordinary account will agree that the authors have given ug something 
that will be of real value to officers'and trustees of institutiqns in further ahs: of endow- 
ment, to students of the contributions of immigrants to American progress and to educa- 
tors generally. 


N..M. Grier x, 


History of the Lutheran Church in Virginia and East Tennessee. By C. W. Cassell, WwW, 


J. Finck, and Elon O. Henkel. Strasburg, Va.: Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., 
1930. 401 pages. $3.00. 


This volume makes a valuable addition to the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America by making available material concerning the Lutherans in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. It packs into a brief scope a surprising amount of information not heretofore 
easily accessible. The outline of the material naturally treats first the people who settled 
in these sections, then the pastors who organized and developed the work, and then the 
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organizations themselves. Then follow sketches of the congregations of the Synod, the 
educational activities, the auxiliary organizations, and finally a series of tables of the 
ministers, conventions, etc., down to the merger into the present Virginia Synod. The 
committee which prepared this volume is to be commended for handling a difficult task 
well. They have put in permanent form a valuable chapter in the history of Lutheranism 
in these two states. 

Joun B. Moose 


The Lutheran World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1929-1930. New York: The National 
Lutheran Council, 1930.. 416 pages. $2.00. 


This is the sixth volume of this work which began publication in 1921. Those who 
have learned to use this Almanac are glad to note that its size has been increased nearly 
fifty per cent and that the descriptive and historical articles are in larger type than in 
previous issues. This adds much to its usability. 

The Almanac has come to be highly prized by all those who have occasion at any 
time to use statistical or historical information about the Lutheran church in general. 
This issue calls attention to the volume issued in 1929 by the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Conyention under the title “The Lutheran Churches of the World”. The ° 
Almanac brings the materials of that volume down to date and supplements them in 
several directions. It gives special attention to most recent developments within all of the 
general Lutheran church bodies in America and general cooperative groups among Amer- 
ican Lutherans. Other features of great value are the ministerial directory, both alpha- 
betical and geographical, the directory of executives and other church workers, and the 
carefully compiled statistics on all branches of the church’s operations. 

We note that the total Lutheran population of the world is now 82,100,000, and that 
the Lutheran churches of North America record a net gain of 231,495 communicant mem- 
bers since the last reports in 1926. The total baptized membership in the United States 
and Canada is now 4,224,360 and the total confirmed membership 2,777,617. The most 
significant trend among Lutherans is the movement toward consolidation. This is evident 
from the several mergers of Lutheran bodies both in America and abroad and from the 
recent establishment of the Lutheran World Convention on a permanent basis. 

Of particular significance in this volume is the section on “Historical Essays and 
Digests”. It fills one-third of the volume and presents scholarly and attractive materials 
on a number of historic events that called for celebration in 1929 and 1930. Such are the 
400th anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, the 400th anniversary of Luther’s Cate- 
chism, the 400th anniversary of the introduction of Lutheranism into Sweden, the 900th 
anniversary of the introduction of Christianity into Norway, and the 200th anniversary of 
the Salzburger dispersion. Special attention is given to the subject of Christian education. 
The theory and the practice of it in all its stages, from the home to the university and the 
seminary, are discussed in a fresh and inviting fashion. 

As an Almanac this volume appeared many months too late to be of the greatest 
value. As an Encyclopedia it has great permanent worth. The present issue surpasses 
previous issues in several respects. It constitutes a veritable mine of reliable and con- 
venient information about Lutherans and things Lutheran all over the world. As a 
reference work it is absolutely indispensable in any self-respecting library. 

AspEL Ross WENTZ 


Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1931. W. Gerber. Leipzig: H. G. Wall- 
mann. 153 pages. geh. 4.50 M. 
This annual has just appeared. It is as usual full of information regarding Lutheran 
Missions of all lands, and is indispensable to the student of that subject. , 
JoHN ABERLY 
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